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His Gift 
By H. H. B. 


S THOU hast prospered me, so let me give.” 
Darel, O Lord, my God, make this my prayer ? 

Unnumbered gifts,—largess of sun and air, 
Thy wide world’s beauty, free to all who live, 

Dear love of valued friends, with whom to share 
The. boundless good thou dost, in love, bestow,— 
Are these the measure of my duty? So 

To give as thou hast given, do I dare ? 


“ As thou hast prospered me, so let me give.” 
Dare I, O Christ, not make this prayer to thee ?, 
Above, beyond all gifts art thou to me. 

Thyself thou gavest, that my soul might live. 
Grateful, adoring, at thy feet I fall, 

Myself not mine, but thine : take thou my all. 
Summit, N. J. 








Harder Times to Come! 
To the veterans is entrusted the fighting of the 


hardest battles. This is hard on the veterans : but it 
would be still ‘harder on them if it were not so. It 
ought not to surprise us when we find that a God- 
given, clean-cut victory over some temptation is fol- 
lowed by an attack upon our strength that is harder 
to resist than anything we had yet known. We have 
won the right to harder tests, through which God will 
lead us into greater power and peace and character. 
As ‘‘the reward of hard work is. more work,"' so the 
reward of victory is more fighting. Let us not shrink 
from 'the veteran's reward. 


Pt 
Bearing Our Own Burdens 


Only those. who gladly admit that they are their 
brothers’ keepers are doing their own‘full share of work 
in the world. As that keen seer of truth, Robert J. 
Burdette, puts it : «* The man who carries only his own 
burden doesn’t even carry that.. He lays’a great part 
of it on some one else.”" ‘There is no such thing 
possible, in actual life, as drawing ‘a hair-line and 


saying, ‘‘On this side of the line my burden ends 
and on that side my neighbor's begins.'’ The man 
who tries to mark off life like that never gets all the 
way up to the edge of his own responsibilities. He 
is not to be trusted even to see or to know what his 
own duties are. When he recognizes the glad gospel- 
truth that the sharing of others’ burdens is a part of 
his own privilege, he learns the secret of going 
through life without being a drag on his neighbors. 
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Hindering Christ 

Professed discipleship carries with it an awful 
responsibility. We must not be discouraged by this, 
for in Christ we can meet the responsibility ; but we 
need to face the fact with courageous frankness. 
Campbell Morgan sounds the note of warning when 
he says : ‘* The work of God is hindered far more by 
men and women who name the name ot Christ, and 
do not yield to him, than by men and women who 
deny him and declare that they are not Christians 
and will not be Christians.'’ The not yielding may 
be an unconscious attitude of our lives, or it may be 
conscious ; in either case it is a betrayal that wounds 
Christ and blocks his work for others. Only when 
we become more concerned to be of use to him in 
saving others than we are in our own salvation shall 
we be likely so to yield to his mastery that we are not 
hindrances to the progress of the Kingdom. 


gl 
The Gain of a Goal 


There is probably nothing that interests people 
so much as ‘‘getting there.’’ The Young Men's 
Christian Association has raised millions of dollars 
for its buildings simply by placing immense clocks 
on the outside of a wall and moving the hands around 
as the desired sum is approached. Merchants find 
that the best show-window attraction is some one 
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doing something.. How men crowd around the bul- 
letin board that gives the election returns, or the 
progress of rival teams in some game, or only the 
relative standing of race horses! One of the best of 
prescriptions for an arousing sermon is this: ‘Set 
out to prove something, and the congregation will be 

to see whether you accomplish your purpose."’ 
Franklin shrewdly made use of the same principle in 
his spiritual life, selecting from time to time some 
special virtue that he wished to cultivate or vice that 
he wished to overcome, ‘and keeping a business-like 
account of his progress in the endeavor day after 
day. Such a process wins a man’s interest in his 
own struggles. Nothing less than this was Paul's de- 
vice when he said to himself, ‘‘I press on toward the 

** It is the definite life that is the victorious 


go 
life. 

x 
Empowered by Our Admirations 


It takes will-power and practise to learn to ad- 
mire powerfully. No life becomes what it might, nor 
accomplishes for others what it could, unless it is 
constantly expanding and developing in this God- 
given exercise of admiration. The friend and former 
pastor of Professor James Stalker, writing elsewhere 
in these pages of the remarkable personality and 
powers of this interpreter of our Lord's life, says of 
him : ‘*One of the most impressive features. in ;Dr. 
Stalker’s character has always been his faculty for ad- 
miring the loftiest spirits he has known.'' Only great 
souls are able to admire, or even to see, the greatness 
in others. One who sees little to’ admire.in others 
shows little that is admirable in himself, and risks the 
loss even of that. The less we think we-see to ad- 
mire in those about us, the more of an obligation. this 
puts upon us to discover their real worth and admire 
it; both they and we are the losers if we do not. 
Genuine and expressed admiration for whatever is 
worthy develops that worth both in him who has it 
and in him who admires it. 
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Martyrs Who Miss Their Crown 


HERE are those who think they are martyrs, and 
some who in a real and appreciable degree are 
martyrs, who are missing, in whole or in part, 

the martyr’s crown. They are not reaping, from their 
fidelity or labor or testimony or suffering, the full 
glories they ought to gain. 

Life's trials and stresses and sorrows are not mar- 
tyrdom ; they only furnish its arena, its opportunity. 
A martyr is a witness, one who in the face of and at 
the cost of sorrow, loss, anguish, death, bears testi- 
mony to the name and power, love and grace, of Jesus 
Christ. Merely experiencing pain or sorrow is not 
the essence and crown of martyrdom, for many have 
done that whose anguish was inarticulate of any mes- 
sage that told of Jesus. A sufferer may be only a 
victim. A victim is one who is hurt as a result of be- 
ing in the path of destructive forces. Men are victims 
to typhoid fever, to the earthquake, to the ravages 
which the rum-traffic works even on those who had 
no share in its sin, Or a sufferer may be more than 
a victim, and be a sacrifice, conscious or unconscious, 
willing or unwilling, devoted to please or appease a 
deity or promote a cause, like the baby in the Ganges, 
or the company slaughtered for strategy. 

One becomes a true martyr only when he steps for- 
ward or stands firm with a definite testimony ot what 
he stands for, at the cost of stress and suffering. We 
often speak, for instance, of our ‘‘ Martyred Presi- 
dents,’’ but only to Lincolnis the term at all accurately 


applied. Garfield's death, viewed from the human 
side, was a mournful accident, the joint product of the 


‘*spoils system’’ and political. passions working on 
an evil heart and an unbalanced brain. McKinley 
was the victim of the social unrest, manifested in the 
desperate and dastardly act of one who was himself 
the victim of bad ideas and bad environment, while 
he felt himself a martyr to his principles. These no- 
ble presidents did indeed witness for Christ in their 
patience and resignation and faith, but that was inci- 
dental, not the cause and purpose of their pain. Lin- 
coln’s death, unreasonable though it was, came as a 
direct result of his life-work, the ‘price he paid for 
the cause he stood for ; and yet even he was rather 
a victim to mistaken feeling, a sacrifice to the cause 
of national unity, than a deliberate witness in his 
death. 

But even fidelity is not the highest crown of martyr- 
dom, although it assuredly constitutes much of its sub- 
stance. One may give a clear testimony to the truth as 
it is in Jesus, submit’ to the last torture’ the persecu- 
tors can inflict, go down unshaken to the grave, but 
lack in his crown the brightest jewel. For this jewel 
is the loving cheerfulness and triumphant faith that, 
at its brightest gleam, g/ories in the chance for sacri- 
fice, and in its steady, daily glow endures pe orb 
hopefully, willingly, the strains that come. 

‘* This is that’’ which sang with Paul and Silas in 
the prison, shone forth in the jubilant martyrdoms of 
the early centuries, and in humbler, more ordinary 
service has sent the thousands inquiring for the 
Source of such ‘gladness in conditions so adverse. 
Without this touch no martyrdom is complete. There 
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may be gold in it, but its luster is feeble and its quality 
is mingled. 

One, for example, has been thrust into a situation 
which is a direct result of his service of truth or right- 
eousness. He offers a consistent testimony. He il- 
lustrates the virtue of steadfast fidelity. But there is 
not much else that he illustrates. He does not illus- 
trate the resurgent power of Christian faith. No songs 
rise from his dungeon. The prisoners only wonder at 
the moans they hear. Atthestakethereis no ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.’’ Rather 
he catches the firebrands as they come, flings them back, 
and gives them as good—and as bad—as they send. 

Another has undertaken a life of long and expensive 
witness for Jesus among the heathen, or on our fron- 
tier. He went into it with as pure a devotion, as 
complete a self-sacrifice, as warm a love as ever moved 
martyr or patriot. When it was entered into the 
great fact of the venture was seen, but its myriad de- 
tails were lost in the large ‘‘heroic stature’’ of the 
whole. Soon the business of translating heroic stat- 
ure into homely service began, and by-and-by the lit- 
tle or great privations and lonelinesses and irritations 
inserted their stings, and roughened life's ways. The 
devotion did not go, the absorptive love did not die, 
but alas,—the little fine wrinkles of worry and care 
and temper, then even vocal and by-and-by vocifer- 
ous complaint, disguised the heroic face and voice, 
and the life became a witness to a theology, to a truth, 
to a task, but had ceased to be a witness to the large, 
loving, tender, triumphant Son of God and Son of Man. 

The difficult life of a mother, plainly sustained for 
the sake of Jesus and in the spirit of Jesus, can be as 
true and glorious a martyrdom as was ever witnessed 
by Stephen or Paul or Huss, Crosses and stakes and 
vats of boiling oil may call for no sturdier heroism and 
completer abnegation. God bless the mothers— 
Christ's martyrs of the home! No human heart can 


fully know, no tongue express, their heroisms! Here, 
after all, and not in the rarer and more spectacular 
scenes of fidelity, is Christ's real power shown and 
glory won, In this case, too, there may be rcal devotion, 
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‘sleepless vigilance, labor untiting, unrecom 


‘hind him who was the Risen One.: 


‘wins this crowning jewel. 


and without thought of recompense, the true spirit of 
him ‘‘who loved us, and gave himself up for us,” 
But alas, again ! That mothe ’s brow grows furrowed, 
her voice sharp, her words tart, she ceases to have 
time for the Scripture and the prayer, she is over- 
loaded by her cares. Then antagonism or slow alien- 
ation grows up between her and those whom she loves, 
for whom she is giving her life, for whose soul's sal- 
vation she would, with Paul, if need be, barter her 
own—another martyr without a crown ! 

Not wholly. God is not unrighteous to forget such 
labor of love. Fidelity and witness are at the center 
ofall real martyrdom. That mother did witness to love. 
She was faithful even unto death. Jesus never fails to 
see, he never forgets that. He knew Thomas, that 
despairing lover with the torturing doubts, who saw 
only death before the living Jesus, and only death be- 
‘‘ Let us also go, 

Out of Christ's heart 
Thomas had the crown 


that we may die with him."’ 
those words could never die. 


i of ‘fidelity.. What Jesus wished he might have ‘given 


him was the crown of faith. Jesus counts it much that 
we are true to him; but he counts it more that in our 
truth to him, we believe that he is true to us. 

For at its base, that is where a martyrdom loses or 
It was not, in the case of 
us Thomases, because our devotion failed, or our de- 
sire to do right, that we grew depressed or distorted 
or sour ; it was because we failed to believe practically 
in Christ's presence and power, to realize him daily toour 
souls, to take him at his word, to draw on him for hour- 
ly strength and sweetness. Never mind why we thus 
failed ; enough to say that we need not. For the up- 
ward gaze, for the believing heart, for the life that will 
take time to be holy, there are still always: songs in 
the night, still the hymns of Paul and Silas prelude 
the shaking of the dungeon-house and. the release of 
immortal souls. Still Jesus crowns his faithful ones 
with the coronet of others blessed and saved. ‘* Let no 
man take thy crown.’’ ‘‘ Believe in God, believe 
also in me."’ 





Not “ the Grace of Barter ”’ 


At a time when Christian people throughout the 
world will be uniting in the study of Paul's vigorous 
counsel on what the: International Lesson Committee 
have called ‘* The Grace of Giving"’ (the Sunday- 
school lesson for December 5, presented in this issue 
of the Times), it would seem opportune that one of 
the most prevalent and undesirable practises of the 
Christian church should be frankly faced, and viewed 
in the white light of New Testament truth and stand- 
ards. This is the practise of substituting some method 
of sale, or merchandising, or barter, as a means of se- 
curing money for the Lord's work, in place of the di- 
rect appeal for outright giving in support of that work. 
The ‘‘church fair’’ is a common instance. Pay- 
entertainments are in the same class,—-such as con- 
certs, festivals, fétes, suppers, socials, etc.,—when 
their purpose is to raise money for church or charitable 
needs. 

The reason for the harmfulness of this practise is 
readily seen when the root principles are once noted. 
The entire Bible teaches that God wants us to give to 
his work. When we pay over some money and get an 
immediate return in the form of merchandise, or food, 
or entertainment, we are net giving at all: we are 
buying, or trading, or bartering. The fact that part 
or all of what we pay in the transaction may go into 
the Lord's treasury is no credit to us, nor does it en- 
able us to say that we have helped the Lord's work, 
for we have merely been helping ourselves. There- 
fore when, good Christian people seek to raise money 
by any indirect methods that involve trade, they are 


defrauding those whose money is solicited of one of 


the -richest privileges that God offers men: the 
privilege of géving to him, at personal cost and sacri- 
fice to oneself. The church has no right to defraud 
others of this privilege, as it does every time it per- 
mits or uses the barter method. 

Not all see this, plain as -it is madein the New 
Testament and theOld. A rural New England reader 
wrote some time ago, when the Times had been 
urging the higher standard : 

I have recently become a subscriber to your paper, and have 
been much interested in the discussion about the ways to raise 
money to defray church expenses. It came as a great surprise 


to me that there was any question of the “‘ rightness’ of church 
suppers and entertainments. I have always supposed, and 





have been brought up to suppose, that these were the ove form 
of recreation and pleasure permissible for Christians. 

I am not familiar with conditions existing in any but farming 
communities, but it seems to me that those who oppose these 
ways of earning money tor the church treasury are the people 
who have money to give. Farmers, in the. remote districts, 
have very little money, but ‘‘of such as they have" they can 
give, and do rg 4 and gladly. If it was a question of 

iving money only, they simply couldn't give anything, or at 
east so /itt/e we should be farther in arrears than we should 
like to be on expenses. 

The farmer's wife can take of her stores and of her time and 
prepare, with others of her of her own class, a meal which 
people can come and partake of and pay for, and this money 
is then used to help pay the church expenses. I simply cannot 
see any wrong init. If the farmer's wife could go far away to 
town and werk for some one who could pay her for it, and then 
give that money, would it be any more right? 

-T want to kno what is right and do it. 

It is all right to take of our substance, sell it, and 
give the proceeds to the Lord. This is outright giv- 
ing. But it is all wrong to take of our substance, offer 
it for sale, and ask others to duy it in order to help the 
Lord. itis true that we are giving, in such a transac- 
tion; but they are not: they are buying or trading, yet 
are invited or induced to buy on the ground that their 
purchase helps the Lord. We ought to allow them 
the same rich privilege that we claim for ourselves, 
that of gen-:ne, unselfish giving. We are not fair to 
them when we mix up trading and the needs of the 
Lord’s work in what we ask them to do. Can there 
be any real doubt as to this? 

If the produce and handiwork of farmers and 
farmers’ wives are sold through the ordinary channels 
of trade, without any mention of charity in the trans- 
action, and the proceeds in whole or in part are then 
given to the Lord, this is proper and admirable. The 
whole trouble, and the only trouble, arises when the 
reason for the sale is announced as our desire to help 
the Lord. Then buying and giving are confcunded, 
in the furchaser s mind, and the Bible idea of giving 
is dishonored. 

An earnest Christian business man in Pennsylvania 
once wrote to the Times as follows : 

In making personal visits throughout the lower end of our 
city,—the slum section,—I find that it is not so much the chil- 
dren as the indifference of the parents which is the real cause 
for their being absent and also drifting away. Consequently I 
am working to interest the children, and also to reach the heart 
of the parent through the-child. To this end I have arranged 
a series of simple banquets and entertainments. 

The entertainment question is troubling me, Like you, I do 
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not believe in church su etc., and yet I would like to 


have the little feel that in giving these entertainments . 
they are not y entertaining who may attend, but - 
are also earning something for the church by making use of 
their talents. nder these conditions, would it be w to 


charge a small admission to these entertainments? ‘The ° 


parents, of course, will be admitted free, as we want to get 
them into the church. 


Church entertainments, suppers, and sociables of 


the right sort are a most important and useful part of 
church life. The charging of an admission fee to 
such affairs is perfectly proper if that fee is intended 
only to defray the cost of the affair. The purpose 
then is not to raise money for the church, but to pro- 
mote the life of the church by a pleasant gathering or 
entertainment, the cost of which is met by those who 
take part in it. Let the children get up such enter- 
tainments on just such a pay basis as is needed. But 
if the inviting of people to pay for a good time on the 
-ground that some of their money will be left over for 
the Lord’s work is a dishonoring of the New Testa- 
ment’s teachings as to outright giving, are not the 
‘children of the church as abundanily entitled to know 
this as their elders? If the thing itself is wrong, then 
surely the training up of children to do this wrong is 
an unthinkable injustice to them and to the church- 
life of coming generations. 

Itis a matter of genuine encouragement that thought- 
ful pastors and laymen are coming more and more to 
see the truth in this matter, and to act upon it. The 
writer of this last letter, after these considerations had 
been suggested to him, wrote in hearty appreciation 
and recognition of the better way. A Canadian reader 
sends this word of cheer : 

On several occasions I have strongly disagreed with your 
teaching in ‘The Sunday School Times, and have written you 
to that effect. May I have the privilege on this occasion of 
expressing my hearty agreement with the stand you have taken 
on church fairs, etc.? | have carefully read all that has ap- 
pases in the Times on that question, and have been greatly 

elped and confirmed in the Scriptural teaching concerning 
giving. I believe your strong and unwavering attitude and 
clear presentation of the teaching of God's Word has done 


much good, and I feel constrained to let you know how much 
I appreciate it. 


Another Pennsylvania reader, pastor of a church,’’ 


has this to report concerning his people's stand : 


Fairs, suppers for profit, and paid admissions to concerts 
are barred from my church by popular sentiment as well as by 
by-laws enacted by the membership. I find the opinion more 
and more emphasized that there is but one way to give money 
to the Lord, and that is,—to give it ; and that the church that 

oes into business for gain suffers in spiritual vision and vigor. 
fail to see any affinity between a gift of love and money paid 
for value received. 


There is the heart of the matter. Only that which 
costs us something is worthy to be offered to the 
Lord. Gifts, not sales, are to care for God’s work. We 
do not represent him, but utterly misrepresent him 
and dishonor his teachings, when we hold in his 
name a sale at which the inducement ‘to attend and 
buy is twofold : to get and to give in a single trans- 
action. This tries to bring together two things that 
never mix. 

It is a striking fact that the word translated ‘* liber- 
ality’’ in Paul's letters to the Romans and the Cor- 
inthians is rendered in the margin of the Revision 
also by ‘‘singleness.’’ ‘‘ He that giveth, let him do 
it with séngleness,"’ counseled Paul (Rom. 12 : 8). 
We cannot.do this at a church fair or an oyster supper. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LMIGHTY God, the God of our fathers, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, we come to thee with 
profound thankfulness for all thy mercies, but chief of 

all for giving us thyself: making us partakers of thy nature 
and partners in thy work. ... Since thou hast so immeasur- 
ably dignified and ennobled us, we implore of thee grace that 
we may be worthy of this glorious _ calling. Let us not be 
content lightly to skim the surface of life’s joys and toils and 
sorrows. We would sound the depths. We would fain learn 
and feel the deepest meaning of things—of love, and patience, 
and even pain ; of self-sacrifice, and self-effacing service. . .. 
Lord, let not our love wear thin, Keep us from demanding 
appreciation, or any reward, as the price of our service. Give 
us grace to love and serve the unthankful and the evil... . Let 
us not be debased victims of self-indulgence, of our own way- 
ward hearts and wayward moods, but steadfast and true, in 
pure devotion to thee and in useful ministration to others day 
by day, at any cost, with unfailing and growing enthusiasm, to 
the very end... . And if, in thy gracious providence, it be ap- 
pointed us to sound the deeps of tragic griefs and wildest, 
sharpest pain, O Father, _ us how, with uplifted eve and 
trusting heart, to carry off our bitterest tragedies without a 
murmur, with unfaltering courage ; yea, more, as princes of 
the realm and sure of victory and joy at last, to walk through 
all the dark way with joy and the tread of sure conquest. Thus 
make us partake of the sufferings of Christ—living only for 
others, and ready to pay the cost; so that also, by thy grace, 
we may be partakers of his resurrection. . .. Almighty God : 
we do not ask small things ; we dare the greatest; for thou 
givest like God. . .. And we want thy vibrant, victorious, eter- 
nal life now before we die, while yet we are in a world that 
needs it in us, and needs the fruits at our hands. 
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AMES STALKER was born in Crieff, one of the 
most beautiful Perthshire towns, in the year 1848, 
and, after school-days were over, spent a short 

time in teaching, before matriculation in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. There his career was one of much 
distinction, particularly in philosophy. At New Col- 
lege, the metropolitan Divinity Hall of the Free 
Church, to which he next passed, he was a marked 
man from the first, and at the close of his stay won the 
first Cunningham Fellowship, the blue ribbon of the 
place. How much this means may be guessed from 
the interesting fact that as classmates he had John 
Watson (better known as Ian Maclaren), Henry Drum- 
mond, and the high-souled Ewing of Toorak, Other 
members of thé College at this time were the late Pro- 
fessor Elmslie and Principal Harper now of Sydney. 

Nothing touched the young theologian more deeply 

than Mr. Moody's first visit to Scotland, in 1874. © It 
called out the latent fire in his soul. He swung the 
New College students into line, and Moody used to 
tell how an arresting word from Staiker at a public 


meeting had led to the organization of special work | 


among young men. Diverging into editorial activity 
for the first and last time, he conducted the weekly 
organ of the movement. A year or two later Henry 
Drummond engaged the Gaiety Theatre in Edinburgh 
for evangelistic effort among students, -having Stalker 
among his coadjutors ;“and out of this undertaking 
arose the ‘*Gaiety Club,"’ a group of distinguished 
young Free Churchmen, whose names in several in- 
stances are now widely known. I need only mention 
Ian Maclaren, Drummond, George Adam Smith, and 
the subject of this sketch, one ot the original members. 
Mr. Stalker's first experience of the ministry was 
gained as assistant to the beloved Dr. J. H. Wilson, 
of the Barclay Church, Edinburgh, who: then exerted 
a rare personal influence aS an evangelical leader. 
The two men were well matched, and together they 
made the Barclay a center of light and power. From 
the outset it was plain that an addition had been made 
of no ordinary kind to the pulpit resource of Scotland. 
During these preparatory years Stalker spent two 
summers in Germany. At Halle his professors were 
Tholuck, Koestlin and Riehm, while at Berlin he 
heard lectures from Dorner, Dillmann and Weiss. Of 
all these it-was to Tholuck that he gave his heart. 
Scattered up and down his books are passages elo- 
quent of his regard for his old professor, whose keen 
mind and sweet Christian spirit made an impression 
on susceptible auditors never to be obliterated. He 
speaks of him as wandering through the narrow streets 
of Halle, or in the sunny meadows by the river, ‘‘ ask- 
ing his queer questions, listening so patiently to the 
answers, relieving serious subjects with smiles and 
laughter, pausing to give utterance with solemn look 
to-some noble thought, or speaking forth with illumi- 
nated countenance his faith and hope in Christ.’’ 
Some of ‘the most telling ‘citations in his Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching are from Tholuck. One of the 
most impressive features in Dr. Stalker’ s character has 
always been his faculty for admiring, and describing 
to his audience, the loftiest spirits he has known. 
One cannot say of Dr. Stalker, at any stage, that 
now ‘this student days were over'’ ; for no man-has 
ever known better how to toil terribly with books. 
His acquaintance with the theological literature of 
Germany and France is extraordinarily wide. You 
have only to enter his library, significantly crowded 
with bookcases standing crosswise as well as along 
the wails, to realize the intensity of his life as a book- 
man. “it must be nearly impossible for him to idle. 
I remember his confessing to me that he made it a 
practise to master some great book each summer holi- 
day ; Schleiermacher’s Ethics, for example, or Mar- 
tensen’s Dogmatic. The fruit of this wealth of read- 
ing and meditation is seen. in its maturest form in his 
‘* Christology \of Jesus,’’ published in 1899, of which 
the author could say with justice that it contained a 
fuller account of the extensive literature which had 
accumulated round its theme than could then be found 
anywhere in the English tongue. When we recollect 
the immense congregations of which he has been 
minister, this tireless power of study appears very re- 
markable. Most men, in his circumstances, would 
have given up the-effort to maintain-schelarly interest 
as xain;,-but Dr. Stalker-brought his- life.as-a-student 





JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


When Charles H. Spurgeon called Professor 
Stalker’s volume ‘‘ Imago Christi ’’ an immor- 
tal book, by one “‘ better qualified to write it 
than any other man,’’ he was only voicing that 
which many another reader, known and un- 
known, has felt to be true of the studies in 
the Life of Our Lord by this great mind 
and heart. Therefore it means much to the 
Sunday-school life of the English-speaking 
world that The Sunday School Times offers 
the progressive interpretation of Christ’s Life, 
week by week during next year (when the Gos- 
pel of Matthew is to be studied), by Professor 
Stalker, who will write the leading lesson 
article in these columns. 





amd his experience as a minister to bear perpetually 
upon each other, with the results that his sermons 
arrested young men and his books make the dullest 
subject fascinating to the general reader. 

His first charge lay in the thriving town of Kirk. 
caldy, to the north of the Firth of Forth, ‘‘the lang 
toon’’ as it is often styled in Scotland, in allusion to 
the desultory fashion in which it-loiters on along the 
shore. Carlyle had labored there as teacher, years 
before, and Provost Swan, Mr. Stalker’s leading office- 
bearer, had known the sage well. Mr. Stalker was 
ordained in December, 1874, and for thirteen years 
made Kirkcaldy his home. During his stay the con- 
gregation so increased in numbers that a new church 
had to be built, costing £20,000; a noble structure, 
the spire of which catches the traveler's eye by its 
height and form. Five years after his ordination Mr. 
Stalker delivered an Ordination Charge to a young 
minister of the same town of so memorable a kind 
that it was printed as a pamphlet and distributed to 
all the ministers of the Free Church. I have always 
felt that it represents his pulpit work at its highest 
point. Its finest passages linger in the mind for years 
after. It has been republished in an appendix to his 
‘*Preacher and his Models’’ (1891). 

From 1887 to 1902, when he became Professor of 
Church History in the United Free College, Aberdeen, 
Dr. Stalker was pastor of St. Matthew's, Glasgow. 
All these years his preaching, which had been 
popular in the best sense all along, was one of 
the mightiest Christian influences in the western 
city. The church was always crowded. He wrote his 
sermons carefully, but never took the manuscript to 
the*’.pulpit:-- Standing square to his audience, he 
uttered-himself with -a directness, a virility, and a con- 


_ Ney, unsurpassed as an introduction. 


James Stalker: Scholar, Preacher, and Christian 


By H. R. Mackintosh, D.D.,  Protessce of systematic Theology in New College, Edinburgh, Scotland 











crete human interest that made indifference in the 
hearer an impossibility. As Ian Maclaren put it in 
1892 : ‘*In his hands ancient doctrines glow and burn ; 
ethical principles spring into life, and lay hold of your 
conscience. While he speaks the preacher seems to 
shine and dilate before your eyes till he reigns like a 
king on histhrone. After you have heard Dr. Stalker 
at his best, you begin to understand why armies dis- 
persed before Knox, and he made a royal progress to 
the pulpit of St. Giles."* The vividness of the whole 
was amazing. The sermon moved on, point by point, 
like a series of lantern-pictures on a screen ; and on 
the rare occasions on which I have heard Dr. Stalker 
my feeling at the close has been that I could have got 
up there and then and repeated the entire discourse. 
He was the first Scottish preacher to give short ser- 
mons, but he never wasted a moment, The opening 


_ sentence meant business. Once I heard him deliver 


a memorable address on Paul before Felix, which be- 
gan: ‘‘First, the preacher; second, the audience ; 
third, the message," thus launching us into deep 
water at the first stroke, . 

Alongside of his work as preacher went a steadily 
deepening influence as a writer on religion and theol- 
ogy. In 1880 he published his Life of Christ, a book 
which after thirty years is still, according to Dr. Den- 
It has made 
Jesus Christ a real person to thousands, When his 
‘«Imago Christi’’ came out,—it is a detailed study in 
the example of our Lord,—Mr. Spurgeon called it an 
immortal book, ‘*by one who is better qualified to 
write it than any other man."’ Later came the ‘Trial 
and Death of Jesus Christ,"° the Yale Lectures, to 
which reference has been made, and the Cunning- 
ham Lecture for 1899, issued under the title of 
‘*The Christology of Jesus."" There have also been 
three or four books of sermons. And this autumn we 
have received a valuable treatise on the ‘‘Ethic of 
Jesus,’’ with the promise of a further work on the 
mind of Jesus as reported by John. It will be 
seen that Dr. Stalker’s interest has-circled with great 
fidelity round the life and teaching of Jésus. To this 
he has devoted the tabor of a lifetime, leaving no 
stone unturned to make the collection of his materials 
complete, and treating of these sublime and vital 
topics with a fine religious tact, a learning, and an 
ever-present perception of the right modern applica- 
tion, that have evoked the gratitude of innumerable 
readers. Few men have done more, indeed, to re- 
move from theology the grave reproach of being dull 
or merely abstract. His professorial labors have 
yielded one vivid sketch: ‘‘John Knox, His Ideas 
and Ideals.’’ And last May, at the joint service held 
by the two Scottish Assemblies in St. Giles to cele- 
brate the quater-centenary of Calvin's birth, Professor 
Stalker as the representative of the United Free Church 
delivered a graphic and felicitous address on the great 
work accomplished by the Reformer in Geneva. Very 
justly the method he was likely to pursue as a lecturer 
was described prior to his election as being ‘‘the 
grouping of history under particular names, turning 
the record into a series of brief monographs, making 
the great personalities vivid.’’ His literary art and 
gift of historical visualization call up before his stu- 
dents a series of live men, in whom the church spirit 
of the centuries has been incarnate. 

Dr. Stalker's relations to-America have been of a 
particularly cordial nature. In 1891 he traveled in 
the United States for some months, lecturing at Yale 
and Delaware; and on his return he spoke publicly 
of this tour as ‘‘from beginning to end an uninter- 
rupted pleasure.’’ In 1903, after his removal to Aber- 
deen, he again crossed the Atlantic ; and if I am not 
mistaken at least part of his latest book was given in 
lectures at Louisville, Kentucky. 

I may be allowed to add that for two years I had 
the privilege of being Dr. Stalker's minister in Aber- 
deen, and that I still remember the pleasure it gave 
me to preach to him. I think of him as the kindest 
and most sympathetic hearer I have ever had, whose 
interest in the spoken word drew a deeper consecra- 
tion and solemnity from the loving prayers with which 
he followed every concern of our congregation. Dur- 
ing these years, also, I learned to know the happy and 
quiet peace of Dr. Stalker's home, as it radiates out on 
every side the influence of Christian faith and life. 
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Santa Claus Day, or Christmas? 


LIFTLE Sunday-school girl objected strenuously 
to being taught a Christmas hymn in which the 
religious thought was prominent, on the ground 

that Christmas ‘‘isn't Sunday-time, but just fun."’ 
She ‘liked songs about jingle-bells and such things 
on Santa Claus Day !"’ 

The child phrased exactly the modern childish ap- 
preciation of Christmas, and her mental attitude is 
not to be wondered at. Haven't we brought the chil- 
dren up to think so? Haven't we made it a gift-day 
and a day of jollity, almost to the exclusion of any 
tenderer or more sacred sentiment? Have we not, in 
a word, been chiefly honoring Santa Claus instead of 
the Christ? 

We are not of those who decry the pretty make-be- 
lieve of Christmas stockings, and it seems to us that 
the lighted tree with its gift-laden boughs has a lovely 
symbolism ; but let us put first things first and show 
the children how to live out the Christmas spirit. 
Trees and stockings indeed, the more the merrier ; 
but make them incidental and beautifully illustrative, 
a legitimate out-flowering of the tender meaning and 
purpose of the day. To do any other way is to debase it. 

‘¢ Well, how shall we change it?’’ ask a chorus of 
impatient voices,  ‘‘It is so easy to find fault, so 
hard to show a better way. . How will you do it?"’ 


Call it Christ’s Day, not Santa Claus’ Day 


_ Keep the Child in the midst. In the great Ma- 
donna pictures, it is the eyes of the child that hold 
you, not any details or accessories of the painting. It 
is Christ's day, not Santa Claus’ day. Suppose we 
were to call Thanksgiving Day, ‘‘ Turkey Day,'’ or 
Independence Day, ‘‘ Firecracker Day.'’ It is not a 
very good illustration, after all, because that is prac- 
tically what, in their unsentimental hearts, our young 
Americans are doing. Still, when we come to say it 
out loud, or print it in black and white, we see the 
absurdity of it.’ We need to revive and keep alive 
the good old meanings. Teach, in regard to Christ- 
mas, the spirit of adoration and worship. The Magi 
fell down befpre the, young Child and opened their 
treasures, . It is Jesus’ birthday—a very simple, lovely 
way to speak of jt to little children, It is the super- 
intendent’s business: to inspect all’ Christmas pro- 
grains and ‘exercises. with this thought in mind. 
Not, only let nothing ‘be admitted which is inconsis- 
tent with this idea, but keep it prominent—the joyous 
theme, whatever the variations, Let the matter be 
frankly, talked out in teachers’ -meeting, if necessary, 
till a public sentiment is created which shall gain the 
support and co-operation of all the teachers. 











Tell the Christmas Story 

A Christmas concert or exercise should simply be 
some picturesque and impressive way of doing this. 
Children needa clear historical background for all 
their thought of Christmas. 

‘*You know about the Christmas Star, children ?’’ 
asked a new teacher in the primary room, by way of 
leading up to some recapitulation of the story. In- 
stantly hands were flung aloft. 

‘“Yessum! It's what you stick up top of the 
Christmas tree !"’ 

No more than that. The shiny gilt-covered star 
meant a- ‘*decoration,'' like the tinsel ropes and 
dangling balls and strings of popcorn. Not that they 
had never heard the story of the Wise-men, but ‘the 
emphasis was somewhere else. There are many and 
ingenious ways of attractively, as well as instructively, 
bringing out the Scripture account of Christmas. By 
Bible verses, pictures, tableaux, recitations and song 
service reiterate the facts and deepen the impression. 

Make it an Unselfish Christmas 

This is not difficult to do with unspoiled children. 
Good-will is in the air for everybody, love and joy and 
gladness are inseparable from the very name and 
thought of it ; but the special beauty and blessing of 
it must always belong to the poor and forlorn and un- 
friended, and to the little and helpless and dependent 
ones—the blessed children. - Anybody who would 
take any of the joy and delight out of Christmas-keep- 
ing for them would blot out the sunshine and stop the 
birds’ singing. But the joy of Christmas is giving. 
What business have we to shut the little ones out of the 
‘*more blessedness’’? In most homes the greatest 
delight of all is not the loaded tree that shines and 
bends for one bounteous hour, but the weeks of secret 
preparation that came before, wherein mysterious 
labors went on behind closed doors unquestioned, and 
small outlays of saved-up money were unaccounted for. 

Now carry this spirit into the Sunday-school. _In- 
vite the children into the preparations. Let it be 
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their Christmas, too. Give them a chance here, to 
‘thelp Santa Claus." They do not need any elabo- 
rate explanation of the phrase. Children are not so 
simple as they look. Let teachers follow the example 
of a teacher whom we knew who instituted a Christ- 
mas Club in which for weeks beforehand she met 
her scholars to help them prepare their Christmas 
gifts. They remembered in their gifts the poor and 
sick, some lonely and old people belonging to the 
church, and some children belonging to a hospital 
for crippled children. 

Some such rules, if followed, would help to change 
the character of many a Christmas celebration. 
will be a gain even in freshness and variety. These 
answers to the question ‘‘ How ?"’ are purposely made 
not so definite and explicit as to be inelastic. With the 
principle in mind, any superintendent or teacher can 
easily invent and manage the concrete details. The 
main thing is to go back to the principles, if in any 
degree we have forgotten them.—Anna Burnham 
Bryant, Boston. Mass. 





The “ Just Before Christmas ’’ Scholar 


‘HERE are boys who suddenly manifest a desire to 
attend the Sunday-school a short time before 
Christmas. Hope of earthly reward runs high 

in their youthful breasts. But how many of us stop 
to realize that the scholar who enters the school from 
a low motive is just the scholar who is most in need 
of the helpful influence of the school ? 

I recall the experience of a teacher in my own Sun- 
day-school with whom I was talking on this very 
topic one day when we were riding home together af- 
ter attending an all-day convention. 

** About the first of last December,’’ she said, ‘‘a 
boy fn my class appeared one Sunday with two new 
boys whom he proudly announced as new scholars he 
had secured. ‘They were boys of about fourteen years 
of age. After welcoming them, I said to one of them, 

‘«*Just why do you want to become a member of 
the school and this class ?’ 

‘*He seemed a little perplexed, and then blushed 
with a sense of conscious guilt that was encouraging 
because it proved that he was not so very hardened 
and was impressionable, Then he said frankly : 

‘« « Because it’s most Christmas time and Bert here 
he says all the fellows gets ice cream and cake and a 
present at Christmas time.’ 

‘« Bert looked aghast at this honest confession, but 
I did not manifest any surprise nor indignation. 

‘©*Qh, yes!’ I said cheerfully, ‘we: do that and 
we give the boys just the pleasantést time possible 
when Christmas comes and at other times in the year. 
We would love to have you stay and have a good time 
with us,’ 

‘© «Even if I do quit a-coming right after Christ- 
mas ?’ he asked. 

««« Yes, even if you do desert us right after Christ- 
mas,’ I said. ‘ButIdo not for a moment believe 
that you will do that. You don’t look like that kind 











ofa boy. You look perfectly honest, and you know 
that wouldn’t ke quite honest. Do you think that it 
would?’ ‘* Hegrinned and said, 


** *T guess it would be sort o’ sneakin’.’ 

‘** Really, it looks that way to me, boys; and 
whatever you two boys may be I don't believe that 
you are sneaks,’ I said. Then I added, ‘Wouldn't you 
like to stay in the class right along and be a real help 
to it? Just take off your coats, in a figurative way, 
and pitch in and help us out in any way you can. 
Get some other boys to come in, you know, and help 
us to make this the banner class of the school. We 
can find plenty for you to do if you are willing.’ 

‘«Well, I gained the confidence and, I am vain 
enough to think, the liking of those boys, and I think 
that the new light in which they saw things before I 
was through with them made them a little ashamed 
of the low motive with which they had come into the 
school. I paid them special .attention all through 
that session, and they looked almost dazed when I 
told them thatI wanted them to go home with me to 
supper. I madethem become fairly obsessed with the 
idea that I had entire confidence in them, and ¢hey 
did not drop out after Christmas. All of which 
strengthens my conviction that the scholar who comes 
into the Sunday-school just before Christmas in the 
hope of personal gain in the way of ice cream and 
cake and a gift of some sort can be induced to remain 
from a far higher motive.’ 

In striking contrast to the tactfulness and kindli- 
ness of this teacher was the method of a young man 
teacher, who once told me that any. boy who came 
into his class, a Sunday or two. before Christmas, got 
a ‘*cold welcome,’’ and he gave the regular.members 
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of the class to understand that he should be pretty 
suspicious of any boy who joined the class in Decem- 
ber. Of the two methods | know right well the one 
most of us would think it best to choose.—/ ZL. Har- 
bour, Dorchester, Mass. 





Why Should We Give ? 





There | 





By John H. Converse 





There is probably no Christian layman in the 
United States to-day whose influence is more 
widely felt for good than that of Mr. Converse. 
His wealth has been accepted as a steward- 
ship, and has been freely given. He is Chair- 
man of the Special Committee on Evangelistic 
Work of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., and is the 
President of the corporation that conducts the 
world-wide business of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


HE obligation and privilege of giving are not 
appreciated by the majority of persons. With 
many it is necessary that they should be edu- 

cated in giving, and that they should fully realize their 
duty in this respect. It is not penuriousness in many 
cases which is the obstacle, but it is failure to under- 
stand that one should give away anything to others 
for any purpose. Instruction in the principles of 
giving is necessary, and the habit must be formed. 

The basic principle of giving is the obligation to 
give as the Lord has prospered the giver, and that the 
gift should be for the promotion of the Lord’s work 
and for the benefit of humanity. ‘*Thou must love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.’’ The service of the Lord means service of 
humanity. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto. me”’ 
(Matt. 25:40). It is because the essential principle 
of Christianity is self-denial, unselfishness, and love 
for one’s neighbor, that the obligation is upon us. 

Many have no other means of service. Their.cir- 
cumstances and environment are such. that the only 
way they can show their devotion to the Lord’s work 
is by their gifts. 

The motive of giving :should be to-do good to others. 
«Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,*’ Tt should 
not be to make reputation and notoriety for oneself ; 
it should not be on a commercial basis in which the 
giver expects a return ; it should not be a bargain with 
the. Lord, such as Jacob proposed in his promise to 
give one-tenth if the’ Lord would protect and prosper 
him. This attitude was characteristic of his shrewd 
and worldly character at the time. Satan, in his attack 
on Job, asked, ‘‘Doth Job fear God for nought?’ A 
worldly motive, expecting a return, detracts from all 
merit in giving. 

The extent of giving should. be until one feels it a 
matter of self-sacrifice... To give out of one’s super- 
fluity and abundance has little merit. 

The personal element must be a part of the gift in 
order to sanctify it. With his gift the giver should 
give himself, by his sympathy and interest. -Too much 
giving is done through agencies, so that the giver is 
not in personal touch with the beneficiary. Too much 
giving is done by machinery and other organizations. 
We have societies for every branch of philanthropic 
and benevolent work, and many a man feels that his 
subscription to the funds of the society fulfills his 
obligation. .Some one has said that, nowadays, one 
cannot give a cup of cold water to a suffering fellow- 
creature without forming a Company and laying down 
pipes to convey it. 

The Scriptural warrant and precedent for giving are 
emphatic both in the Old and New Testaments, 
‘*Honor Jehovah with thy substance, and with the 
first-fruits of all thine increase’’ (Prov. 3:9). Christ's 
command to the young ruler to sell his possessions 
and give to the poor, and his saying quoted by the 
Apostle Paul that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, inculcate the duty of giving as one of the first 
obligations of the Christian, 

To what objects is it especially obligatory to give? 
As we owe to God our ability to earn, we should first 
of all give to him. This means the support of the 
gospel at home and abroad, and of all means to this 
end, such as Christian education, circulation of the 
Bible, and the dissemination of Christian literature. 


It also means benevolence toward humanity. ‘«Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 
The objects of giving are innumerable. One may 


have his choice, and the choice is one of the only 

privileges left to many men; a wise judgment and 

personal interest are necessary for guidance. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HO in this class has ever been to a church fair, 
or bazaar, or strawberry festival, or any other 
entertainment that was held for the purpose 

of tir ay Seng for church or charity? All of you 
have? ell, did enjoy it? Was a good deal of 
nmroney raised? Now think a moment before you an- 
swer the next question: What do you think of such 
methods of raising money for the Lord's work ? 

- Without the teacher's expressing any opinion, let 
the class discuss the church-fair_ matter prety thor- 
oughly.- If most or all of the class see nothing unwise 
or objectionable in the church-fair system, let it pass 
without comment. If any criticisms of the system 
are offered, insist on havin reasons for them. 
In other words, get the pupils to thinking,—and don’t 
do their thinking for them. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Paul was a level-headed, far-seeing man,—most 
missionaries are, for they have to be. He knew that 
ae of money would have to be raised during the 

ife of the church. And he knew that this was going 
to be a good thing for the people who had to raise it. 
He set on foot the first broad plan of this sort in 
Christendom, when he decided to collect a great 
offering from the Gentile churches to the Jerusalem 
church, This plan is mentioned in President San- 
ders’ first paragraph; Professor Riddle’s second para- 

raph shows how big a place it had in Paul’s writings. 
t was more fully described by Professor Ramsay on 
the lesson of September 5. 


Paul’s work in the Hellenic countries should be com- 
pleted by bringing the churches of the four provinces, 
Galatia, Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia, into closer relations 
with the original church at Jerusalem, and the feeling of 
brotherhood and unity should be quickened by the influence 
of charity, For. months, and even years, those churches 
had been gathering funds under his directions through 
weekly contributions; and now, as the final act, delegates 
from the Provinces accompanied Paul to carry help in 
money to Jerusalem and to make acquaintance with their 
Jewish fellow-Christians there. The church in Jerusalem 
was-poor, and it was in a position where great service could 
be! accomplished by the use of money. At the great feasts 
Jerusalem was crowded with pilgrims, both Jews and Jew- 
ish Christians; and there was opportunity for beneficent 
action and hospitality on those occasions. The pilgrims 
were often poor : fatigue must have fostered diseases in the 
crowded city : food was dear, when demand was great and 
supply limited, Generous charity on the part of the church 
in Jecusalem was not merely right and Christian: it was 
also wise and prudent, for it was effective in spreading the 
knowledge of the truth and in conciliating the goodwill of 
the Jewish strangers who found help and kindness from the 
church in their need. Now this was a work in which money 
could be most effectively employed ; and Paul’s plan opens 
up a great historic view of the circumstances and possibili- 
ties involved. Such a plan shows true statesmanship and 
constructive genius, building up the fabric of a great united 
church, whose head should be in Jerusalem, its members 
scattered over the whole Roman Empire. 


Paul was now writing to the Christian people of 
Corinth about their part in this great offering. Make 
the facts plain to theclass b giving such information 
as is found in Professor Riddle’s first paragraph and 
his comment on verse 1, and in Professor Ramsay's 
first and second paragraphs. Other questions of fact 
are omg pee with references for their answer, in 
‘*Your Lesson Questions Answered,” on this page. 

Notice the tact and consideration with which Paul 
urges the Corinthians to do well in their giving (v. 7). 
He does not tell them they have done so poorly in 
everything else that they might at least do well here. 
No; they have done eo tei te everything else that 
he looks confidently to them to measure up to their 
own high standard now. They made a good begin- 
ning; this lays on them the obligation of a good end- 
ing. And he has talked about them enthusiastically 
to others: now they must justify his pride in them 
(9 : 2-4). How could anybody resist that sort of 
whole-souled, loving appeal ? 

Be sure to use chapter 9 also in both the prepar- 
ing and the teaching of this lesson. There is much 
in it that helps us to catch Paul's spirit and attitude. 
Verse 24 is a strong climax to the whole argument, 
Giving is a proof of our Jove. Love is the reason, 
and the only reason, for giving. Christ's example is 
the eternal one in this matter, as Professor Ramsay’s 
third paragraph points out. Can we give more than 
we areableto? Yes; Mr. Pierson’s second paragraph 
shows how. -Those who have least give most, almost 
invariably, as the: instances. from -the. mission - field 


2 Cor. 8: 1-15. Commit verse 9 


1 Moreover, brethren, we make known to you the grace of 
God-which hath been given in the churches of Ma-ce-do'ni-a ; 2 
how that in much proof of affliction the abundance of their joy 
and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their ! liber- 
ality. 3 For according to their power, | bear witness, yea and 
beyond their power, ¢hey gave of their own accord, 4 beseeching 
us with much entreaty in regard of this _—— and the fellowship 
in the ministering to the saints: 5 and ¢Aés, not as we had hoped, 
but first they gave their own selves to the Lord, and to us 
through the will of God. _6 Insomuch that we exhorted Titus, 
that as he had made a beginning before, so he would also 
complete in you this grace also. 7 But as ye abound in every- 
thing, im faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and 2 all 
earnestness, and iw 2 your love to us, see that ye abound in 
this grace also. 8 I speak not by way of commandment, but 
as proving through the earnestness of others the sincerity also 
of your love. g For ye know the — of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 

r, that ye through his poverty might become rich. 10 And 
erein | give my judgment: for this is expedient for you, who 
were ihe first to make a beginning a year ago, not only to do, 
but also to will. 11 But now complete the doing also ; that as 
there was the readiness to will, so there may de the completion 
also out of your ability. 12 For if the readiness is there, é és 
acceptable according as a maz hath, not according as Ae hath 
not. 13 For /say not ¢his that others may be eased and ye 
distressed ; 14 but by equality: your abundance being a sup- 
ply.at this present time for their want, that their abundance 
also may become a supply for your want; that there may be 
equality : 15 as it is written, § He that gathered much had noth- 
ing over ; and he that gathered litle had no lack. 

1 Gr. singleness. See Rom. 12.8. % Some ancient authorities read 
our love to you. * Ex. xvi. 18. 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—What more is known about the churches of 
Macedonia? (Riddle; Ramsay, 2.) 

Verse 2.—How is the word ‘‘proof’’ used here? What 
had the people of Macedonia done which brought forth 
Paul’s praise ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 2). 

Verse 4.—What is meant by “this grace’?? What is 
meant by: the. entire verse? (Riddle ; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 5.—Hlad Paul *‘hoped’’ for some other proced- 
ure than that these Macedonians should first give them- 
selves to the Lord ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 6.—In what way had Titus made a beginning be- 
fore? How was heto complete in them ‘* this grace also ’’ ? 
(Riddle.) 

Verse 7.—Had the Corinthians been lacking in generos- 
ity ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 10.—In what sense was the word ‘‘judgment”’ 
here used? In what way had they made a beginning be- 
fore? Why does this read ‘‘ not only to do, but also to 
will,’’ when we should naturally expect the reverse ? (Rid- 
die; Ramsay, 4.) 

Verse 15.—What Scripture reference is here cited ? 
(Riddle. ) 








eited in Mr. Pierson’s third paragraph show. Other 
good material on giving will be found in the Illustra- 
tion Round-Table. wo searching reasons for be- 
lieving the Golden Text are given in Miss Slattery’s 
seventh paragraph. 

Just how much of the church-fair idea does Paul 
seem to have in all that he writes about giving to 
those who need our help? The basis of appeal in 
every such money-raising plan as a fair or other en- 
tertainment is: ‘*Spend your money here for two 
reasons ; you'll be helping on a good work, and you'll 
be getting something back for yourself.” How would 
that appeal seem to fit into the letter to the Corinth- 
ians? Or into a chapter of the Gospels? Or into 
any other part of the New Testament? How does 
it sound alongside of Paul's challenging reminder : 
For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though he was rich, yet {or your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might become 
rich? How does it line up with the Golden Text? 

A church-fair or any other pay-entertainment ‘for 
the Lord” looks pretty cheap when it has to face 
Paul, does it not? The Corinthian Christians were 
new converts, spiritual babes; but Paul did not play 
down to any such low level for them as to suggest 
barter as a substitute for giving. What a shameful 
thing it is for the Christian church after it has lived 
and grown strong for twenty centuries to dishonor 
Christ and Christ’s followers by such unworthy plans 
and appeals for ‘‘raising” money ! The question is 
discussed more fully on the second page of this issue 
of the Times. We shall doa great thing for the church 
life of Christendom if we make the truth so plain to 
all our classes that they will go forth determined to 
exterminate the barter dishonor from Christ’s church. 


Teachers who wish to investigate this matter more fully 


‘will find a full editorial discussion of the church-fair evil in 


many of its various forms in a 36.page booklet, ‘‘ Lowering 
Morals by Raising Money,’ to be had from The Sunday 
School Times Company at Io cents. 


LESSON 10. DECEMBER 5. PAUL ON THE GRACE OF GIVING 


Golden Text: Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, that he himself said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.—Acts 20 : 35 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE EPISTI.E.—Written from Macedonia, toward 
the close of A. D. 57, according to the chronol- 
ogy accepted here. ‘The First Epistle to the 

Corinthians was written from Ephesus, before the 
riot there. The pase left that city, and went by 
way of Troas to Macedonia, where he was joined by 
both Timothy and Titus, The Second Epistle, from 
which the lesson is taken, was written shortly. after 
this. The f/ace of writing is not indicated, possibly 
at Thessalonica. ‘This lesson is the beginning of the 
second part of the letter, which combines praise and 
admonition to further the completion of the collec- 
tion for the poor saints at Jerusalem. 

The Collection.—All the epistles written during the 
third missionary journey refer to this collection. The 
final journey to Jerusalem, so fully described in Acts, 
was for the —_— of oe ‘*‘alms” (Comp. 
Rom. 15 : 25; Acts 24: 17). he apostle held that 
the Gentile Christians were under obligation to con- 
tribute to the saints at Jerusalem. oreover, thus 
the ‘‘ grace” of benevolence was cultivated. Thus, 
too, a bond of unity was established between the 
churches Paul had founded, in Galatia, Macedonia, 
and Achaia. Unity in action is more potent than 
many other forms. The lésson implies that the Cor- 
inthian Christians had begun this work, even before 
the Macedonian churches, but had failed to complete 
it. This explains the tone of chapters 8 and 9. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.— The churches of Macedonia; Several of 
these were founded by the apostle a his second 
missionary journey, those at Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Beroea. See Acts 16: 12to17: 15. Others may 
have been founded during the stay in Macedonia 
when this epistle was written. The letters to the 
Thessalonians and Philippians show the state of 
these two churches, specially dear to the apostle. 

Verse 2.—/n much proof of affliction: ‘* Proof” 
means being put to a test. These Christians had 
been probably persecuted, as Paul himself in Philippi 
and Thessalonica.—7he riches of their liberality: 


‘Despite their affliction and poverty these Macedo- 


nians had already made a liberal contribution. For 
this they are praised, though this is regarded (v. 1) 
as due to the ‘‘ grace of God” given them, 

Verse 4.—T7his grace: That of liberal giving, so 
in verse 7. It is called a ‘‘ grace” because it is a re- 
sult of ‘tthe grace of God.” See verse 1. The entire 
verse indicates that the Macedonian Christians be- 
sought the apostle that they might have the privilege 
of fellowship (participation) in this matter of minzs- 
tering to the saints. 

Verse 5.—Not as we had ~~: Their conduct 
exceeded his hope.— But first: Not first in time, but 
first in importance. Their consecration to the Lord 
was the chief matter with them, and this dominated 
their conduct. All this ¢hrough the will of God: 
the effective agent in their attitude and conduct. 

Verse 6.—Exhorted Titus, that as he had made a 
beginning before: It appears from chapters 2: 13 
and 7: 6, 7, that Titus had been sent to Corinth by 
the apostle, probably about the time when the First 
Epistle was written. As this contained (1 Cor. 16: 1, 
2) directions about ‘‘the collection for the saints,” it 
is likely that Titus took some oversight of the matter, 
and that this is the ‘* beginning” here referred to.— 
Complete in you this grace also: This points to a 
second visit of Titus to Corinth (comp. vs. 16, 17), 
but at what time is not altogether clear. At all 
events, the desire of both Paul and Titus was that 
the contribution should be completed before Paul 
reached Corinth again. 

Verse 7.—Abound in this grace also: The failure 
of the Corinthian Christians seems to have been due 
to delay and negligence rather than to lack of gen- 
erosity; the apostle’s admonitions suggest this. 

Verse 10.—/udgment ; That is, his opinion, to show 
that he is not speaking ‘* by way of commandment” 
(v. 8).—The first to make a beginning a year ago: 
That is, yg the last (Jewish) year. The church 
at Corinth had been the first to begin the collection 
(comp. ~—-. 9:2).—Not only to do, but also towil/: 
The difficulty here disappears when the Greek tenses 
are properly distinguished. ‘‘To do” is to make a 
beginning, whereas ‘‘to will” points to a continued 
state of mind. The continuance.of this ‘‘ will" was 
necessary to ‘‘complete the doing” (v. rr). 

Verse 15.—As tt is written: The passage cited is 
Exodus 16:18, which tells of the gathering of the 
a in the wilderness. ‘The Septuagint is fol- 
owed, 
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The Law of Spiritual Compensation 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


N HIS second letter to the Corinthians Paul pleads 
| for a liberal contribution tothe fund which he was 
anxious that all his young Gentile churches should 
send to relieve the poor Christians in Jerusalem. It 
is ipesonatens, to observe the arguments by which he 
solicits, not directly but only indirectly, their contri- 
butions. He desired that the collection should be 
voluntary, but the idea of charitable giving, now so 
familiar to every Christian congregation, wes then 
entirely new; and it was necessary to mention the 
subject and make the reasons plain to these recently- 
converted pagans of Corinth. 

He first quotes the example of the Macedonian 
churches, Philippi (which was always generous, 
Phil. 4 : 16), ‘Thessalonica, Beroea, and possibly other 
more recent foundations (Rom. 15:19). ‘The Mace- 
donians, who were tried and proved in the furnace of 
suffering for their .faith, showed their happiness in 
the Christian life amid their deep poverty by giving 
most liberally. Up to and almost beyond the limits 
of their power, they contributed voluntarily and un- 
solicited, even begging to be allowed the opportunitv 
of showing their appreciation of the grace and of 
joining in the work of helping their fellow-Christians. 
They not merely gave what Paul had hoped for, 
namely money, but they gave themselves in whole- 
hearted devotion, Titus 1s now about to visit Corinth 
again, and Paul trusts that he will carry to comple- 
tion this gracious act on the part of the Corinthians, 
as successfully as he had done his work on his first 
visit ; and + that they will show themselves as 
abundant in the grace of charitable giving as they 
were richly endowed in respect of faith, and power 
of expressing their inspired thoughts, and knowledge 
of the truth, and eager devotion, and finally in love 
for Paul, 

Then follows one of the most remarkable sentences 
im the whole of Paul’s writings, In 8: 9 we have the 
clearest and most indubitable declaration of the pre- 
existence of Jesus as God before he condescended to 
take on himself human form. ‘This is the doctrine 
which John states with special emphasis : the Word 
was in the beginning with God : the Word was God: 
the Word became flesh and dwelt among men. Paul 
here has the same thought in his mind, and quotes it as 
a higher example than the Macedonian churches for 
Corinth to follow, Jesus voluntarily gave up the 
riches of his existence and Divine power:in heaven, 
and took on him the poverty ana humbleness of 
hyman nature, that the 
erty in life and death on earth might attain to the 
spiritual riches of salvation. 

A..third argument, addressed to the reasoning 
powers of the Corinthians, is that they made a be- 
ginning of this collecting in the preceding year, and 
did so willingly. As they began, it is only reasona- 
ble that they complete their own undertaking. If 
they are now suffering from poverty and bad trade 
and loss of profits, they can, of course, give only in 
proportion to their means at the moment. Paul ad- 
vises all men to give only according to what they 
actually possess, and not as lavishly as if they were 
wealthy. It is not according to the will of God or 
the dictates of reason and justice to indulge in the 
false generosity of giving pty what one does not 
really possess: thatis giving at the expense of others: 
true charity consists in giving what one possesses 
of one’s own. 

Nor ought one to give away all that one possesses, 
and thus reduce oneself to penury and become an 
object of charity to others. odo that only adds to 
the burden which the congregation has to support. 
True religious feeling is rational and sensible. At 
the same time the standard of giving should lie in a 
certain balance and equality. If the Corinthians 
now give of their abundance to the struggling and 
poverty-stricken Brethren in Jerusalem, the time may 
come when the latter shall have the opportunity from 
their abundance of: helping the Corinthians in some 
time when they are afflicted. Thus the church of 
God lives:as a single body, all of whose parts are 
nourished equally and equally healthy. 

This healthy condition of the body and of the con- 
gregation implies that no part and no person should 
retain a superabundance ; each has what is a fair 
and suitable share to maintain efficient work. The 
case of the healthy Church is similar to what is told 
in the Old Testament about the congregation of the 
Hebrews gathering manna for their daily food. No 
one gaine yee, § by gathering a superabundant 
store, for he found that nothing remained over after 
satisfying the wants of his family and himself ; and, 
on the other hand, if any one found it out of his 
power to gather a large amount, what he did collect 
always proved sufficient. So in the life of the Chris- 
tian congregation, he that gathers a superabundant 
store and tries to hoard it, will find that he gains 
nothing from it: if the church is in proper health 
each part supplies the other. Such is the law of spir- 
itual compensation. 

In modern life we find: many examples of great 
charitable organizations which have been built by 
voluntary unsolicited contributions ; such are, for 


orinthians through his pov- 
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example, the China Inland Mission and Quarrier’s 
Homes for orphan and destitute children, neither of 
which has ever sent out any request for aid or for 


subscriptions. Each has been created by faith and 
prayer. 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D, 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the Anglo- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


HE ministering to the saints (v. 4). It was an 
act of brotherhood in the family of God. An- 
cient churches sometimes preserve a form long 

after the spirit has left it, and modern churches may 
sometimes find in these forms and in the study of 
their original meaning a needed check to the tendency 
of our time to commercialize public feeling with re- 

ard to religious institutions. Unfortunately, in the 
Bast, the ministry tothe saints is now entirely a min- 
istry to dead saints. When a church bears the name 
of Moses, Elijah, St. John or St. Theckla, the calen- 
dar-day of that particular saint is the day on which 
the worshipers make money pazmentt and offer 
gifts of produce to him or her. ‘These first gratify 
the saint and present aclaim upon his intercession, 
and then are allowed to form the priest’s salary.” Ar- 
tificial as this must seem to us, and as it is now in- 
omert felt to be by many of the people, it served 
in simpler days as a devotional link with the unseen. 
In all parts of the Oriental mission field the second 
qenecetien of converts is apt to be troublesome and 
€ 


isappointing because they have thrown off the old. 


venerations and entered into the liberty but not into 
the new obligations of the Christian life. The 
Oriental churches are sadly deficient in social service 
and missionary activity. his is vanky owing to the 
ignorancesin which the people are kept with regard to 
the gospel and to the fact that worship is largely 
conducted in an unknown tongue. Something also 
is due to the training of the priest, which kills all per- 
sonal initiative by turning all his thought and will 
toward his superior and never to the needs of the 
world around him. - Perhaps the deadliest influence 
is the selfish and unscrupulous accumulation of wealth 
and property by the churches and monasteries, while 
the individual ‘priest or monk is conventionally re- 
garded as consecrated to poverty and so is never ex- 


“pected to set an example in practical sympathy and 


self-denial, vr 
Beyrour, SYRIA, 
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A Sample of “ Rice Christians” 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


O men and women in heathen lands ever profess 
conversion for the sake of worldly gain? No 
doubt the charge is sometimes true. Do men 

and women in America never counterfeit piety and 
honesty? But the charge against mission converts 
can rarely be proved, and the temptation to such hy- 

risy is vastly greater in Christian than in heathen 
ands. 

' Paul was writing toa mission church about other mis- 
sionchurches, ‘hey had not only forsaken the world 
for Christ, but had endured persecution and hardships 
for his sake, and now he commends the churches of 
Macedonia because they had given not only according 
to their ability, but beyond their power. It is the 
Christian’s privilege not only to do all he is able, but 
more than he is able. What can a short half-hour 
sermon accomplish without the blessing of God? 
What is the use of our insignificant pennies, dimes 
ordollars in the great work of winning the world to 
Christ, unless they are taken and multiplied by the 
power of God ? 

Those who, like the Macedonian Christians, have 
first given themselves wholly tothe Lord will abound 
in the grace of liberality. Already the converts 
in heathen lands shame the Christians at home by the 
largeness and cheerfulness of their giving. In Korea 
Christians are living on millet, that they may sell their 
rice and give the money to spread the gospel. After 
they have given all they can in money, they add to 
this the gift of time. In Uganda one of the native 
preachers, learning that there was not enough money 
to pay the teachers’ salaries, contributed one-third of 
his own income toward making up the deficiency. 
Others followed. his example. Pandita Ramabai’s 
child widows denied themselves food that they might 
give one hundred rupees to send an Indian mission- 
a to South Africa. 

he gifts that count most in the economy of God 

are not those that we can easily spare, but they are 
the time and strength and money that mean sacrifice 
on the part of the giver. These are taken and mul- 
tiplied a thousand-fold in the hands of God. 

Brooktyn, Ni: Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Success.—-7heir deep poverty abounded unto the 
riches of their liberality (vy. 2). That splendid sen- 
tence is the way the graceful Greek puts it, but plain 
iron workers like us would say, ‘* Although they were 
poor they were not sts fl And those Greek Chris- 
tians were indeed poor. Hard times were on in Mace- 
donia. Joining a despised sect did no* help to get a 

ob, you may be sure. Yet they had a little to give. 

he poor are always good givers. Poverty softens. 
Riches harden. I ey don’t give when poor you 
won’t when rich. The open-handed rich man was 
the open-handed rman. Some of you are going 
to do big things ‘‘when I get rich,” You won't. 
You are not doing them now. Giving is an accom- 
plisnment as much as playing the fiddle. Hard to 
acquire in old age. givers, like good business 
men, begin poor (Prov. 11 ; 24). The rich man’s chil- 
dren are usually good spenders and poor givers. 
That is why the wheel turns round. And so short 
from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves. To get rich and 
stay rich you must know how to give (Isa, 32: 8, 
Rev. Ver. marg.). God knew how to plan the world. 


Down Town.— According to... and beyond their 
power (v. 3). Yes, there are lots of ‘* beyond” giv- 
ers. Any pastor of a church made up of work-people 
can tell you things. The givers consider it a privi- 
lege and not a burden. Will stint their table to give 
to the Lord. How many of you? I know some peo- 
ple who are giving to their pleasures ‘‘ beyond their 

wer.” Automobiles. When we love God and our 

ellows, the matter of giving takes care of itself. 
Did = ever see a lot of people get stirred up about 
anything? The building of a church or a Y. M. C. 
A., for example. ‘‘It is a wonder where all the 
money came from,”. said Mrs. Grundy. ‘‘Giving 
till their backs cracked,” as George Mahy said, ‘This 
is what God likes. ‘t Prove me” (Mal. 3: 10). Who 
ever saw a community impoverished by over-giving 
to God? I have known them to suffer by giving to 
sharpers for pieces of paper representing holes in the 
ground. The best way to head off hard times is to 
give to God (1 Tim. 6: 19). 


The “Rainy Day.”-—First they gave their own 
selves (v. 5). ‘The pay envelope you get is a part of 
your life. If I have given you my strength to-day 
for a dollar and a half, I am a dollar and a half 
dead. . If I give the dollar and a half to God I give 
myself. If you are a lawyer! can byy your whole 
outfit of brains, your téngue, your skill with words, 
caged business ability, your indignation, and if need 

your tears. When hand you the fee, that mone 

is you. If you give it to God you give yourself. 
Can a man give himself to a cause without giving 
his money? Can he give his money without giving 
himself? AHzs money, not his father’s or grand- 
father’s, or somebody else’s.: Only the money you 
earn is yours. In earning it you are- consunied. 
Every dime you give to God reverently and intelli- 
gently is that much of yourself given to God. It is 
not a spending, but an investing. Laying up foi 
the *‘rainy day” (Luke 16: 9, Rev. Ver.). 


Meanness.— Proving through the earnestness of 
others the sincerity also of your love (v. 8). Seta 
good example. Counseling the other fellow to do 
better is ticklish business, Setting the pace for him 
is something else. Even Paul goes about it gingerly. 
Poor old Dad Thomas’ little house burns down. 
**Oh, I’m so sorry!” How much are you sorry ?— 
here’s the collection paper. Money talks—and sheds 
real tears. Down at the mill the fellow who never 
does anything to help the other fellow never finds 
any of the other fellow's money in his envelope. 
‘The generous man in mill and business always seems 
to prosper. Mean and stingy men and communities 
seem to stand still. Even the mean man doesn’t want 
to live in a meantown. ‘There is so little to get! 
Manufacturing towns are good giving towns because 
work-people have big hearts. When nobody else will 
take you in, the mill man will share his little with 

ou. These are the fellows we want in the church, 
or of such is the kingdom of Heaven (1 John 3 : 17; 
converse, Matt. 25 : 35). 

Pay.— But now complete the doing also (v. 11). 
This old world of ours is packed tight with promises 
—but very loose with performances. When you 
start to give,—why, give. Any church treasurer will 
illustrate this verse for you. ‘There used to be a rich 
and prominent layman in Philadelphia for whom, 
from my point of view—forty miles out of town—I 
had a high opinion. I.was praising him one day. A 
friend interrupted, ‘‘ Blank would be all right if his 
pay was only as good as his say.” What do you 
mean? ‘ He always puts his name on the subscrip- 
tion list with a flourish, but I would like to see any 
fellow get the money.” And I found this reputation 
of the man entirely ruined his influence in Philadel- 
phia. The best men held him in contempt until his 
death. Never go down unless you can afford to, and 
then pay, if it is your last cent. God has no need of 
your money, but he does need your manhood—and 
he wants you (Hag. 2: 8). : 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 


LESSON FOR-DEC. § (2 Cor. 8: 1-15) 


~ Christmas 


Souvenirs 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


' No. 2. Xmas Booklet. 


: ! c 4Xsi6 
in., 12 pages, ted in 4 colors, em- 
bossed in gold, deckled edge, tied 


with silk tassel, Christmas Greet- 
pf ing and Poem printed, 1 page 
ij printed to your order. 6¢c.—7c. 

with Photo. 


*; No.1, Xmas Bell. Size 34 X5 
in., 4 parts tied with ribbon, printe 
in 6 colors, embossed in gold,Christ- 
mas Greeting and special Poem 
printed. Also one page printed to 
vourorder, 7¢.—8c. with Photo. 
We Print To your order, name 
of Sunday School, Place, ‘Teacher, 
‘pestendent, Pastor, and names 
ot class, 


Photo Souvenirs. Either style 
may be had with Photo or several 
Photos. Send your Photo well 
wrapped. Photos copied oval. 

Samples Free. A stamp will be 
appreciated to show good faith. All 
orders promptly and in a 
business-like manner. 


Post Cards. With your request 
for samples, we will forward Free 
Sampves of Christmas Post Cards, 
also our two post card catalogues. 
Buy your Christmas Post Cards and Booklets from us. 


THE OHIO PRINTING CO. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 
W. E.SEIBERT, Proprietor (Box 8) 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


It will be easy for you to decide on your Christmas 
Service or Entertainment if you have in‘hand Fill- 
more’s New Christmas Catalog. It displays and 
describes a great variety of Service, Entertainment, 
and Play Programs for Sunday-schools, Day Schools, 
Choirs, or Choral Societies. Musical Programs, Can- 
tatas, Plays, Songs, Duets, ‘I'rios, Women’s Quartets 
and Men’s Quartets. 

Send new for our Catalog. 

BETHLEHEM, New service by Fithian. 
CHRISTMAS GLADNESS. 


5 cents. 
1S ee atone, DIALOGS AND SONGS, No. 
- 10 éénts. ‘ 
A LOYAL SANTA CLAUS. New Cantata’ by 
Gabriel 30 cents. ; ; 
SANTA’S CHILDREN. A short play for little 
children. ; 10 cents,. 

WHY SANTA CLAUS COM IN DECEM- 
BER. ‘A 20-minute play for 1ogirls and 5 boys, from 
30 to rs, years. ' 

Returnable copies of any of these mailed on ap- 
proval. You would better send for our ¢ rst, 
and see all the new things we have. 


‘FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 








cents, 
ew, by Fillmore. 


to Cents. 





528 Elm St. 41-43 Bible House 
Cincinnati, O. New York, N. Y. 
SONG OF PEACE Send 12 cts. in stamps 
CELESTIAL VOICES for the four. 


WELCOME TIDINGS j New. Novel. Better 
INFANT KING than ever. 
Boys and Girls: send 10 cents for The Coming of 
the King: new Christmas story. 
san as, Jr. New cantata. Great. a5 cents, 
New Christmas Anthems. Samples free. — 
Songs for Little Singers. For the new (iraded 
Lessons Course. 30cents by mail; 25 cents at dealers. 
Send for new Catalogue T. It is Free. : 
PHILADELPHIA, 1018 Arch St. 


HALL-MACK GO. sey XORs, 77 Feet tad se 
Adam Geibel’s New Christmas Services 


ECT oS 
cents in stamps. 
‘GENUINE, SANTA CLAUS’: New Cantata. 
Full of good things.” 25 cents. 
New Christmas Anthems: Samples Free. 
ee ada edenne Pa.,1020 Arch St. 
Adam Geibel Mausis (0 * NewYork, N.Y., 27 E. 22nd St. 
~* Chicago, iil., 224 State St. 


Free Christmas Music 


Samples of Christmas Services suitable and appro- 
priate for any Sabbath school will be sent Free to 
any Minister, Superintendent or Choir Leader who 
will send us their name and address. Address, 
(Mention this paper.) 














THE RUEBUSH-KIEFFER CO. 
Dayton, Virginia 














NEW CHRISTMA 


Our new ane describes new Christmas services 
for the Sunday-school, new cantatas for the Sunday- 
oo! and the church choir, new sacred music for 
voices of women and voices of men, new anthem books. 
Enclose 10 cents in stamps for a roll of Christmas 
services ; the catalogue and a pl py of the Oc- 
tober number of ‘Ihe Church Choir” free. a 


Ged. P. Rosche & C0,23'nv. William Sc, New York, N.Y. 








MUSIC, 





HYMNS OF WORSHIP AND SERV- 
IGE FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


A sample copy will prove that it is the 
very best book ever made for the pur- 
pose,—uplifting. dignified, taking. Has 
some novel features. A sample copy at 
introductory price, 30 cents. 








Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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| The Iustration Round-Table 


| LI. readers are invited to assist in the con- 

duct of this department. One dollar is 

offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
‘The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


The Comfort of Giving.— Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, that he himself said, 
it is more blessed to give than to recetve 
(Golden Text). A good story is told bya 
Methodist minister, le says that in one of 
his charges a good man gave regularly every 
Sunday five dollars for the support of the 
church. A poor widow was also a member 
of the same church, who supported herself 
and six children by washing. She was as 
regular as the rich man in making her offer- 
ing of five cents a week, which was al] she 
could spare from her scant earnings. One 
day the rich man came to the minister and 
said that the poor woman ought not to pay 
anything, and that he would pay the five 
cents for her every week. _ ‘The pastor called 
to tell her of the offer, which he did in a 
considerate manner. Tears came to the 
woman’s eyes as she replied: ‘*Do they 
| want to take from me the comfort I experi- 
ence in giving to the Lord? ‘Think how 
much I owe to him! . My health is good, my 
children keep well, and I receive so many 
blessings that I feel I could not live if I did 
not make my little offering to Jesus each 
week.’’—Alice V. Longbottom, Molalla, Ore. 
From The Home Herald. 


The Sure Loss of Selfishness.—Remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus, that he him- 
self said, It is more blessed to give. than to 
receive (Golden Text). There is a parable 
in India of the Selfish Fool, to whom a rice 
field was bequeathed. The first season, the 
irrigation water covered his field and made it 
fruitful, then flowed on to his neighbor’s 
fields, bringing fertilityeverywhere. Butthe 
next season the Selfish Fool said within his 
heart, ‘* This water is wealth, it is liquid 
harvest.. I ‘was a fool to let this treasure 
escape to my neighbor’s land.’’.. He robbed 
his neighbor—and he spoiled his own Crop. 
For the irrigation water brought blessing 
while ‘it: flowed, but when it-became stag- 
nant it bred a marsh.— 7he Rev. W. T. Dor- 
ward, Stelion, N. J. From The Sunday 
School Chronicle. 


Decay Assured.— Remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus, that he himself said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive (Golden Text). 
An artist was once asked to paint a picture 
of a decaying church. ‘To the astonishment 
of many, instead of putting on the canvas 
an old, tottering ruin, the artist painted a 
stately edifice of modern grandeur, with 
carved pulpit, magnificent organ, and colored 
windows. But suspended from a nail in the 
waj) hung a square box, very simply painted, 
bearing the legend, ‘** Collection for Foreign 
Missions,’’ and over the slot was painted a 
cobweb!—W. R. Clark, Crosland Moor, 
Huddersfield, Eng. From The Christian 
Herald. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


Not by the White Man’s Standard.— 
Moreover, brethren, we make known to you 
the grace of God which hath been given in the 
churches of Macedonia. . . . For according 
to their power, I bear witness, yea and bevond 
their power, they gave of their own accord 
(vs. I, 3). A story is told of an Indian who 
one day asked Bishop Whipple to give him 
two one-dollar bills for a two-dollar note. 
The bishop asked, ‘‘ Why?” He said, 
“One dollar for me to give to Jesus, and 
one dollar for my wife to give.’’ ‘The bishop 
asked him if it was all the money he had. 
He said, ** Yes.”’_ The bishop was about to 
tell him, ‘‘ It is too much,’’ when an Indian 
clergyman who was standing by whispered, 
**It might be too much for a white man to 
give, but not too much for an Indian who 
has this year heard for the first time of the 
love of Jesus.”’"—/Juniata Rohrback, Wash- 
ington, D.C. From The Christian, 

Can We Take Our Money to Heaven? 
—Riches of their liberality (v. 2). An Eng- 
lish paper reports a recent epigram by the 
Rev. S$. Chadwick, of Leeds. It is in refer- 
ence to the common saying that when he 
dies a rich man must leave all his wealth be- 
hind him: ‘‘ That is not true. When you 
die, you can take your money with you,—but 
you must first change it into the currency of 
the country to which you are going.’’— 
| Emma Younglove, Ventura, Cal. From 
Zion’s Herald. 








Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 
|* IS a rule in newspaper offices that the 
reporter shall tell his story in the first 
ten lines—all the facts, all the history— 
and then he may go on with the details fora 
half a column or a whole page, according to 
the importance of the story and the amount. 
of space that can be spared. But the busy 
man need not read the ‘ exposition.’’ 

That is just what we find in this les- 
son, The two opening verses are bigger 
than any exposition that was ever writ- 
ten on the whole chapter. I have tried 
several times to preach a sermon on those 
paragraphs. But the text engulfed the ser- 
mon ; flowed over it ; submerged it, preacher 
and all; overflowed the choir and all their 
hymns; went out over the congregation like 
a tidal wave of eloquence, and went on, 
leaving the preacher stranded rather high 
and very dry in his little pulpit, like a wad 
of seaweed caught on a rock at high tide and 
left to shrivel in the sun. Such a great big 
text !—it would take a man a thousand years 
old and twenty-five feet high, with a voice 
like the thunder of many waters to preath a 
sermon on it. What's the use of a little fel- 
low who hasn’t a chance to live a hundred 
years trying to preach a sermon or unfold a 
lesson on a text that tells the whole story in 
forty words? Why, look at it—read it—and 
then you have no need to read a word farther. 

**T make known to you the GRACE of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; 
how that in a great TRIAL of AFFLICTION the 
ABUNDANCE of their Joy and their deep 
POVERTY ABOUNDED unto the RICHEs of their 
LIBERALITY.’’ ‘That’s more than any man 
living can say in two columns, Just study 
the big words—Grace; ‘Trial; Affliction ; 
Abundance ; Joy; Poverty; Riches; Liber- 
ality. ‘There’s an amalgam of pure metals 
for you, strong enough to draw the tides of 
the ocean. 

Everythingin Abundance. That’s a Paul- 
ine word, Abound—‘‘ adundare.’’ It gives 
you the figure of a mighty wave of the sea, 
rolling in to the land. It isn’t afraid of mak- 
ing itself too big, for it has the whole ocean 
todrawon. Higher and higher it lifts its 
massive head. It towers higher when it rolls 
over the shallows than it did in the depths, 
It lifts itself until its head is transformed into 
a crown of foam that sparkles like snow in 
the sunshine; it roars its challenge as it 
meets the great ledges of a rock that await 
its onset; it dashes itself against the cl ff 
with a crash like thunder; pours itself out 
over the sands and rocks in flashing torrents, 
and sends its spray away up over the highest 
shore like watery rockets, hissing and foam- 
ing and drifting away on inland in clouds 
of spume and spray—pouring itself out— 
throwing itself away—wasting itself—that’s 
** abounding,”’ 

Now, that kind of liberality—** abounding 
liberality ’’—is very different from the liber- 
ality of the man who begins shuffling the 
coins in his pocket when he sees the man 
with the basket coming down the disle, wish- 
he had cat’s eyes in the ends of his fingers 
as he frantically tries to measure the smallest 
coin against the next smallest in the dark 
depths of his pocket, and then at last has a 
combination of heart failure, cold feet, and. 
nervous collapse when he drops into the 
basket a smooth quarter which his nervous 
fingers had mistaken for an old nickel. 

We have experienced most of the big 
things in the second verse of the lesson, 
Most of us know what ‘‘trials’’ are, even 
‘* great trials.’? And we know “ affliction”’ ; 
**joy’? we have had, and ‘ poverty,’’ even 
‘*deep poverty.”” Not many of us know 
much about ‘‘ riches,’’ save from hearsay and 
observation. Yet ‘riches of liberality ’’ is 
within the reach of the poorest, even abund- 
ant riches of liberality. But it is never 
reached by feeling in the pocket after one 
coin among half a dozen. It is attained 
unto by emptying the pocket without look- 
ing. ‘Then, although it may contain only 
**two mites,’’ smallest of the tiny, the abun- 
dance of the riches of such liberality wins great 
praise from God, who sees the loving intent 
of the giving heart, and the liberal pauper is 
made rich through the poverty of Jesus 
Christ. ‘*I give you this nickel,’’ said the 
benevolent lady to the beggar, ‘‘ not for the 
good it may do you, but for the pleasure it 
gives me.’’ **Generous benefactor,’’ said 
the tramp, ‘‘ why, then, don’t you give me a 
quarter and enjoy yourself?” 
PASADENA, CAL. 
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From the Platform 
By. Philip ©, Howard 
APrayer " 


is our answer to 


‘| all our ee among w-men, and 
‘| grace of 5 te. oti Siecs ly to thee for sce 
service as thou st choose rad us. Amen. - 


After the Lesson. Lesson.—Get all you can is one 
way of ing at life—the, world’s way. 
Consider -yourself. first. Look out for the 
reatest of the greatest. number, and 
a that number be Number One, —yourself ! 


| That is the way the selfish soul looks at lile ! 


But, thanks be unto our Heavenly Father who 
gave his only Son for us, we are not called 
to follow any such advice as that, There is 
a better way. ; It is the way of God with, us, 
the way of Jesus in love and tenderness, the 


| way of a mother with her usd child, the way 


of a friend with friend. is, not to 


‘| gee how gts oon he gained as oni but how 
4 much ca 
| Money, 


ven for others.. That covers 
me, ay sng rayer,—whatever we 


have or cando. For whom did Jesus become 
poor? And why? -Yes, for us, evea such 


as we are— 
POOR 


we BECAME aicu 


“ ABOUND-IN THIS GRACE”’ 














oa 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** We give Thee but thine own."’ 

** All praise to ‘Thee, Eternal Lord.”* 

** Hark {| the voice of Jesus crying." 

** O praise our God to-day." 

**O mystery of love Divine." 

** Thy life was given for me.” : 

** Thine are all the gifts, O God.” 

** Holy offetinigs, rich and rare." 
Psalm 96 : 5-7 (132:95+7. 194: 3). 
Psalm 41 : 1-4 (56: I-3.- 87.5 173) 
Psalm 112 : 5-9 (162 : 3-5. 229 : 3-5). 
Psalm 106: 1-4 (153 53-3. 217 :'2-3). 
Psalm r16 ; 1, 9, 10 (367 : 1, 7 8. 235: 


“ 
Lesson Home-Readings 


1-3). 


M.—2 Cor. 8: 1-15. . . The Grace of Giving 
\ Geen Jc ol RC ea Reena ar A cheerful giver 
W.—Exod. 35 : 20-29 Willing-hearted 
T.—Exod. 96: 1-7... . More than enough 
F.—Deut. 16 :9-17,... . According to blessing 


§S.—Prov. 11 : 23-31 . Scattering and increasing 
$.—1. Chron. 29 : 6-19 . Willing gifts 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


T WAS later than usual when the children 
went to bed on Thanksgiving night. 
Before they knelt to thank God for the 

happy day Mother said, ‘* Tell me what you 
liked best about Thanksgiving.” Harry 
said quickly, ‘* Oh, the big dinner at grand- 
pa’s. I ate so much I could hardly walk, 
and I’ve been sleepy ever since.’’ They all 


} laughed, then Ethel sai¢, ‘* Yes, the dinner 


was nice, but the long ride through the 
country to grandpa’s was the best.’’ Mother 
said, ‘‘ Now, Jamie, what do you say?’’ 
antie answered, ‘* The ride was fine, and I 
iked the dinner, too, but I kept thinking 
about that thia little Roberts boy in our Sun- 
day-school class, He always looks hungry. 
Last Sunday our teacher told us that his 
father drinks and his mother goes out to 
work almost every day. She was sure they 
wouldn’t have any Thanksgiving dinner un- 
less ‘somebody sent it. We all promised to 
a something, and so did the teacher. I 
elped another boy carry the basket to the 
Roberts house yesterday. It was piled full, 
and each of us hadan extra bag of fruit. It 
was heavy, but we didn‘t mind that, for the 
best part came later. They were so pleased 
that I have been glad all day that I gave a 
quarter to help to buy the things, I enjoyed 
my dinner better because they had one, too.’” 

Christmas is drawing near,—only twenty 
more days to wait, lIlow many would like 





to plan to make somebody else happy ?- In- 
stead of thinking very much about what we 


‘the story of Jesus, to help other 





Paul gave ye 


wrote a letter to his friends in toe chine: 
at Corinth to tell them about the happine: 

and grace of giving. le told them how the 
Christians in Macedonia had given to help 


(Show the picture.) They brought 
their gifts willingly, and ns Paul to carry 
them to Jerusalem, which he had done 
pat: He asked the. Corinthians naan re- 
member how rich Jesus had been in heaven, 
yet he left it all and came. to live on earth: 
‘* Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor.’”” Our Christmas songs tell 
how poor he was. Recall ‘* Away in a 
manger, no crib for his bed,’’ or, ** Lowina 
manger, dear little stranger.’’ 

Do you remember how ‘‘ Little Margaret ’’ 


P Prats to always have something. to  aive 2 |] 
t 


made her so happy, too. She had three 
pretty boxes, In the first she put all that 
she earned or received from friends. When 
she had enough to divide she put one cent 
(or two) out of every ten into a beautiful 
little box, marked God’s Part. ‘The rest 
went into the third. box, marked Margaret’s 
Part, to spend as she liked. | How many want 
to try Margaret’s plan? 
Giving, giving, gladly giving da da: 
Giving, ol ina. eealy Se a day, acne 
“ Carols.” 
Home work; Count your money. Write 
a little note and tell me how much you want 
to bring to make Christmas a happy day for 
others. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: A child most deeply be- 

lieves that which he has experienced. 

A real teacher makes opportunities for 
experience. 

I began the lesson by asking three girls to 
read the Scripture lesson. from the Fwentieth 
Century New Testament, the rest of the class 
following in their.own. Bibles. We stopped 
several times to discuss differences in expres- 
sion and to explain phrases, I explained the 
purpose of the ‘‘collection’’ and Paul’s mo- 
tive in urging it, and asked the girl assigned 
to .tell us when and where Second Cor- 
inthians was probably written, and another 
girl (assigned) to tell us what special sub- 
jects Paul wrote about in this book. I told 
the girls that one very noticeable character- 
ist c of the early Christians was. generosity 
toward the poor and weak brethren. 

The three girls assigned question 4 last 
week (I once heard a girl say, ‘* ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’ sounds very 
well, but I don’t believe it;’? what would 

ou have said to her ?) were ready. Twe had 
had written their answers, the third gave hers. 
Some of the statements that particularly inter- 
ested me were, ‘‘ If you try it you will know 
that it does make you happy to give.”” ‘It 
gives you a good deal of pleasure at Christmas 
to get things, but itis fun, too, to give them 
away.’’ ‘*That time we denied ourselves 
twenty cents some way and bought ribbon 
for the mission box, I felt really happy,’’ etc. 
*¢ T think the hardest thing is when you want to 
give money and haven’t any,’’ said one of the 
girls, ‘* When that lady who told us about the 
girls among the Mountain Whites was here I 
would have been happyif I could have given 
a dollar.’’ I said I thought that was quite 
true, aud had felt so a great many times, I 
said if only money could be given I should 
have been discouraged long ago. We dis- 
cussed what else could be given. I said I 
really thought every one could give some 
money, if she were not too proud to give a 
4ittle, and asked if they remembered a para- 
ble which "ype told showing how he felt 
about people who gave all they could. 

I then took up the next topic assigned last 
week,——**Some Women of To-day who Be- 
lieve Acts 20: 35.’’ The girls had found 
some very interesting facts, and I have never 
seen my class more intensely interested than 
they were in Miss Gould, Mrs. Sage, and 
Jane Addams. I told them a little of Mrs. 
Sangster, and of things she has done for girls, 
which money could never do. 

The girl assigned topic six, ‘* Some Women 


( Continued on next page, first column) 
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LESSON: FOR DEC; 5 (2 Ger. 8 : 1-15) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
in Our City who Believe Acts 20 : 35,’’ had 
ord mingirgy./ about one woman cx city 
in The Children’s Home and Free 


rey — the things you “y mouen’ 

i, put a ual in each envelope.’’ 

(These girls have ‘tos trained six years in 
em of giving.) 

In closing I said, ‘‘I take it, then, that 

you all believe it is more blessed to give (han 

to receive.’’ I believe. it 


naar sg 

it myself I have found it true. 
what fun we have had at our suppers every 
month or so: for one month I would like to 
put the money I spend on that supper, when 
I give it all, into cereals and vegetable for the 
Children’s Home, and have you girls each 
from your own money give some toy or game 
or book, etc., to the children undef ten as a 
surprise. We'll have to give up the fun of our 
supper, and do without something to get the 
money for the toys. What do you say?” 

They seemed enthusiastic over the plan, 
and I said we would meet on the usual sup- 
per night, get our things together, talk over 
results, etc. 

I gave each girl a leaflet telling about the 
various missionary societies through which 
our particular denomination does its work, 
and closed the lesson with prayer that the 
week might find us generous givers of 
thoughtful kindness to all who need us. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 

7o the class > Write the lesson in the books, 
using the topics.. Be: sure ‘to réview, the map. 
Read 2 Tim, 4: 1-8,.16, 18. Za. special 


girls: Ac Where.does the. book, of Acts leave: 


the story of Paul? 2; What happened to 
him .after he was'set at liberty? (Review 
Lesson 7.).. 3. When and where: were. the 
letters to’ Timothy written? (Reference.) 
4. Give in your ‘own words Paul’s instruc- 
tions ‘to Timothy (2 Tim. 4: 1-5).° 5. Paul 
says, ‘I have fought the good fight.”’ In 
what ways did he resemble a soldier? 6. Paul 
says, ‘* I have finished: the course,’? Explain 
‘*the coursée.’”* (Clipping.) 7. Explain ‘*my 
first defense,’ verse 16. (Clipping. ) (Teacher 








Careful Doctor 


Prescribed Change of Food Instead 
of Drugs 

It takes considerable courage for a doc- 
tor to deliberately prescribe only food 
for a despairing patient, instead of re- 
sorting to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific phy- 
sicians among the present generation 
who recognize and treat conditions as 
they are and should be treated regard- 
less of the yalue to their pockets. Here’s 
an instance: 

‘Four years ago I was taken with 
severe gastritis and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that I was on the 
verge of starvation. 

‘*T heard of a doctor who had asummer 
cottage near me—a specialist from N. Y., 
and. as a last hope, sent for him. 

‘¢ After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stomach 
became stronger to eat more. 

‘‘ | kept at it and gradually got so I 
could eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. 
Then I began te have color in my face, 
memory became clear,, where before 
everything seemed a blank. My limbs 
got stronger and I could walk. So I 
steadily recovered. 

‘* Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I 
weigh 153lbs. My people were surprised 
at the way I grew fleshy and strong on 
this food.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Well ville,” in pkgs. 

** There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A.new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


see & Howson on * Life and 
Letters of St. Paul.’’) 8, Tell us what you 
can about Timothy. fy re Bie- 
pasaecy:) | @. Tell us a li t the Cata- 
combs. (Roman binges eference.) 10. 
Be ready to ready to Hebrews 12 ; 1-2, 
I wish you could darn it. 

Vers te~ Hie ase te complete book, “ Acts of 


cet 
it 
: 
F 
a 


Fircusure, Mass. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 
to prepare this !es- 


HEN I first 
; son I conclu that here, at last, I 
had found one of the ‘‘im ible ’’ 


lessons about which I had heard teachers 
talk ; that is, impossible for a class of boys. 
I confess I began to prepare with a heavy 
heart. But time is a great leveler of diffi- 
culties, and each reading brought me nearer 
and nearer to the things which stood out as 
teaching-points. 

First, I found it very ne¢essary to take 
the lesson phrase by phrase with Dr. Rid- 
dle’s notes before me, and make sure that I 
understood every reference to the other 
churches, and to Timothy, and so on, To 
get this right took more than one reading. 
Then when it was clear in my own mind I 
made up my mind to pay very little attention 
to the text in class, but to say briefly what 
was here said in simple terms. Thus the 
reading of the text was almost dispensed 
with, my statement taking its place. 

So here is a picture of rea/ giving. Of 
course there is a lot of giving going on, but 
not so much real: ‘giving.’ Real giving to 


‘two elements: 1. Giving one’s self: 2; Giv- 
jing more than one ‘*can: afford.’’ — Find 
‘where. Raul mentions those two elements: 

What-a fine opportunity a boy ‘has to be a 
real giver! All his life ahead of him, per- 
haps forty or fifty or sixty years. No coming 
in at forty or fifty, the best years gone, with a 
remnant of life for God. To give one’s self, 
and to give that self when all the years of life 
are still ahead, is real giving to God after all. 
God doesn’t care for giving until one has given 
himself, 

‘Then to give more than one ‘can afford” 
is the second step ; that is, to give until it’s 
uncomfortable. I know a fellow who spends 
a Saturday afternoon frequently with a lame 
boy in the ‘neighborhood ; and all the time 

e skating is fine, or in the earlier season 
his own crowd is going out for a cross-coun- 
try run. 

What are you fellows giving to God—your 
left-overs? Lots of men are; don’t follow 
that crowd. Give him the best you’ve got, 
and keep the left-overs for yourself. God 
will honor that kind of a gift. 

And now let me say a plain word to you 
fellows. There are thousands and thousands 
of Christians in the church to-day to whom 
religion means very little. Do you know 
why? They never really learned this art of 


| giving themselves. Don’t make that mistake ; 


if you do, you’ll grow up to be like then— 
selfish Christians. There isn’t a Christian 
boy anywhere who shouldn’t be giving real 
service to Christ at this moment. It’s 
the only route to happy Christian manhood. 
Stop expecting to be entertained or nursed 
by the church ; get under the work and put 
yourself into it. If you do that, the church 
that you belong to when you’re men will be 
a ‘‘winner,’’ for sure. 
Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 
1. Suppose you are going to live at least 
forty years yet; write down ona piece of 
paper just what you would most like to be 
able to say about yourself as you reach 
the end of your life. Be honest; write it, 
seal it in an envelope without your name, 
and bring it to our next class, 2, What did 
Paul ‘‘charge’’ Timothy to do? 3. What 
three things did Paul say about himself in 
verse 7? Explain each expression. 4. What 
final reward did Paul expect to share with 
other believers? 





Detroit, MICH, 


God is described by Paul as consisting of |. 
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Little Talks from Pel’s Notes—No. 4 


“When are we going to give our 
young men and women a square deal and 
a fair chance? . We expect them to study 
their lessons and we give them nothing 
but a bare, barren, colorless Quarterly. 
Mr. Superintendent, have you a teacher 
clever enough to prepare his lesson with 
nothing but a Quarterly to go by? Did 
you ever see a teacher go to his class 
with his brain stirred and his heart set 
on fire by a Quarterly? The average 
Quarterly is as bare of ideas and life and 
inspiration as an empty tomato-can. 
Publishers don’t publish Quarterlies for 
advanced pupils because they believe in 
them, but because the average Sunday- 

re school is run on a sixteen-cent basis, 
and the Quarterly is the best help they can make for sixteen cents. // 

your teachers cannot prepare the lesson from a Quarterly, is it fair to 
require your advanced pupils to do it? If your teachers need all the 
help that a monthly magazine can give them don’t your advanced 

pupils need it? Costs too much? . 

“Suppose you ask the Robert Harding Company what it would 
cost to supply all your advanced pupils as well as your teachers with 

Pe.t’s Notes? There are young people who will tell you that they 
never knew what it was to be interested in the lesson until they 
began to study PELL’S NOTES.” 


Cut out this advertisement and mail 
it to us, and we will send -you free 
several different copies of the Im- 
proved PELL’S NOTES on 
the International Sunday-school 
Lessons, and will quote you special 
prices on the: Notes in quantities. 


Robert Harding Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia. , 





State whether superintendent, teacher, or Bible class leader. 


Street Now. . 


PO end. State. i, i 
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When answering advertisements please mention The Sunday ‘School Times. 
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Do you eat enough Quaker Oats? 
HERE is no question about Quaker 
Oats being the best food the world, 
everything considered. ie 


iad 


Here are three famous ; 
advocate eating the best oatmeal. 


Sir James Crichton Srokue, LLD.— F.R.S. 


The great medical food expert of London. 


Professor Fisher of Yale University 


ee ane 
and non-meat eaters; 


The Chief of our National Bureau of Chemistry 
Wo urges everyone wo tol tor tie abel op aft foods to be 
sure of getting the best. 





Quaker Oats won the’ highest award at 
the Seattle Exposition. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHIC CAG oO 
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THE 


A fifty-two weeks’ study of the field, the problems, 
and the successes of Christian Missions 

Part I. Thirteen Lessons on ‘‘ Non-Christian Religions and Christianity Compared.” 

Part Il. Twenty-six Lessons on ‘‘ Modern Progress of Christianity.” , 

Part Hil. Thirteen Leseons on ‘‘ Practice and Fraits of Christian Conquest.” 

The whole course brings out the magnitude of world-wide 

missions, the relation of the home churches to them, the 

societies which are for them, the religious, commer- 

cial, social, scientific pre © already secured, the obligation 

and opportunity of the individual, etc., etc. 


Send Postal To-day for Free Sample Lessons 


and learn all about the most comprehensive 
Glan forthe seul 6h taniiins ever gabllebiid. 


BIBLE STUDY PUB. 0, ° xy 20M DEVONSHIRE ST. | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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SRSA ADT 

AW ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFERENCES 
KING JAMES VERSION 1611 1 Cor. 15:38 AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 1991 

33 Benotdeceived. Evilcommu- | 33 Be not deceived. Evil com- 


nications corrupt good manners. panionships corrupt good morals. 


THE AMERICAN 22: 
tte STANDARD BIBL 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 

inspired writers in the language of to-day instead of that used three hundred years ago. 

“The best transtation of the Scriptures in the English language.” 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for free booklet to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th St., New York 


Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bible Publishers for over fifty years 


ALEXANDER’S GOSPEL SONGS 


A New Song Book by J. WILBUR CHAPMAN and CHARLES M. ALEXANDER 
First class from cover te cover. Prices, Manila, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 
PARLEY &. ZARTMAN, WITHERSPOON BUILDING, . - = - PHILADELPaiA, PA. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES © 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sasders, D.D. 
Paul on the Grace of Giving 


I, Tue pnee. PREPARATION (2 Cor. 
9). 
HE second epistle to the Corinthians di- 
vides itself wen be mae marked oye 
per ages 1-7, 10-1 ese 
middle section is devoted ss Roepeaiion 
a eS et which for many months had been’ 
in the apostle’s mind. He had conceived the 
magnificent idea of uniting the two sections 
of the church, the Jewish and the Gentile, 
by an act of unexampled generosity on the 
part of the latter on behalf of the former. 
He had already brought the matter to the 
attention of the Galatian and Macedonian 
churches. Indeed, 9 : 2 rather implies that 
he had pledged the Corinthian church to a 
response at a former visit, perhaps when they 
were first evangelized, Paul had even used 
their readiness as a spur to the liberality of 
the churches of Macedonia, and now took 
) the Corinthians 
that their failure to m their earlier 
edge would react disastrously for him. 
The significance of this strategic. scheme 
was ot, . Paul.planned. for a united Chris- 
tian church, as its outcome, The- boak of 
Acts. does not indicate the actual. result, al- 
though it testifies to. the safe. arrival of the 
That the earlier enmities drop. ont. of 
sight i in his later writings may give a reason 
for concluding that Paul had the joy of know- 
ing that his judgment was justified and the 
working unity of the. church achieved. 
Paul delights. in the; use of the word 
‘*grace,’’ He uses it.eight times in these 
two chapters, four times to indicate the good- 
néss and mercy of God; as many times more 
to describe the act and purpose of those.who 
willingly gave of their possessions for the 
furtherance of the gospel. They were thus 


exhibiting something of Christlikeness ; they | 


were showing how devotedness to God 
should work out in practical .everyday life; 
they were living.as Christians oug she to live. 
They did this from a great inane not 
because of compulsion, hence it was an act 
of gracious goodness, not of legal necessity. 

Paul’s thesis is that giving of one’s income 
to the Lord can’ be made a. great personal 
blessing, and that one who is a promising 
Christian in other ways ought to be an active 
participant in this form of Christian service 
too, ul also believed that some system 
in giving should be established, the whole 
matter being the outcome of deliberate and 
prayerful planning. 

Liberality, he declared, ‘* worketh through 
us thanksgiving toGod.’’ Recipients are not 
merely grateful, but they see that Christian- 
ity converts a man way through and makes 
him regard every other man as his brother, 
whom he stands ready to help in all wisdom 
and prudence. 


I], REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

For these chapters there is no better com- 
mentary than that by Professor McFadyen, 
published last year. The Expositor’s Greek 
Testament and the Cambridge Bible Com- 
mentary are serviceable for a teacher, espe- 
cially the latter. The general literature of 
giving is voluminous. 

III, SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LESSON. 

The Motives-and Methods of Christian Be- 
nevolence might be the title of this lesson. 

Benevolence. What does the word mean 
etymologically ? What does it mean in actual 
usage to-day? Does Paul agree with mod- 
ern usage or stand for something higher ? 

Christian Benevolence. Is there any rea- 
son why a Christian man should be more 
generous than one who is not a Christian? 
How far does Christianity tell a man-te go in 
his generosity ? 

The Motives for Christian Generosity. 
What motives are suggested in this lesson ? 
Which seems the one of most consequence ? 

The Rewards of Christian Liberality. 
What rewards dees Paul enumerate? Does 
the Bible mention yet others ? 

The Methods of True Beneficence. What 
methods are adapted to make our beneficence 
adequate? -What methods help us in these 
days to make it most widely helpful ? 

IV. Home Stupy on Next LEsson. 

1. What was Paul most anxious about as 
he faced the prospect of immediate death? 
2. What did he definitely urge upon Tim- 
othy? 3. What was his spirit? 


. WasHrurn CoLiece, Topeka, Kansas. 








Port 
_ | twelve and to years 
and “full ; fife What. do ee aaa oy 
the or Substituting for 
the lessons for the present quarter at 
least characters or perhaps New Testa- 


this year, I question whether 
interested = anything else from Bible. 

Nevertheless, it is a fine idea to study 
Bible characters. There are twelve Iitle 
books, called ‘* Bible Hero Classics,’’ each 
book treating upon a Bible character in the 
Bible language. The set includes Abraham, 
acob, P mara Joshua, Samuel,  Solonion, 
lijah, lisha, Daniel, Ruth, Esther, Samson, 
Gideon, Moses and David. The price of 
the set of twelve books is eighty cents, and 
the Hope Avomnree 2 Company of Chicago 
oe New York are the 





Cotumsta, Miss.—Have Tox any publica- 
tion that gives in full the any. putin 
school ? 


‘If so, 10 x » euthor 
pe what is the ee 


shan 2nd toadklng to-Dikke et pe aan, for } 


saat of young people prepaving for teaching ? 


If you will buy the two books named nein ‘ 
you will have pone as c te a history 
as you can find in so small a compass: 
**Sunday School Movements in America ’’ 
(Brown). $1.25. ‘** The Development of 
the Sunday School.’’ . The latter book may 
be had of the International Suaday School 
Association, 805 Hartford Building, Chicago; 
66 cents, postpaid, 
| In regard to topics for your teacher- 
training class, follow the outline in any 
first-class teacher-training book. This will 
give your class gow | to do, and will bear 
directly upon the work they will have to do 
when they become teachers, 





PETERSBURG, VA.—I have a class of boys, 

twelve in number, and ave from ten:to 
twelve years,—just like a, class of the 
kind, except that one boy sings well. 

Recently we have become ambitious to have 
our class render-one of the numbers at the 
Christmas entertainment. Possibly we can 
do nothing more than let the boy sing thé verses 
of one of the familiar hymns, and the others sing 
the chorus. 

Can you suggest something a little more 
showy and yet not much more difficult, —pos- 
sibly some simple chorus with recitations com- 
bined, or at least a*bright new Christmas song? 
—H. Mcl. ¥. 

How would it do for your class to prepare 
a Christmas tree —»perhaps four feet’ high, 
| fastening it in a frame, with wooden arms 
running out, so that the boys could carry it 
in to the platfofm. Have it decorated with 
tinsel, with candles, -and with’ gifts. The 
|.gifts may be inexpensive, and of different 
kinds. - Suppose your class should undertake 
to give’ some gifts to a family where’ 
there were a number of: ‘children. They 
could have mittens, stockings, ear-miuffs, 
neck-scarfs, or things : of that sort. 

If they wanted to give a dinner to a poor 
family, they could have the chicken or tur- 
key tied to the tree, bunches of celery, a 
head of cabbage, a loaf of bread, etc. Or 
they could put the Christmas dinner in a big 
basket, and decorate it with greens and carry 
it-in on a little frame-work on their shoul- 
ders. The boys-might.all dress in their 
overcoats.and caps, on which had been pre- 
viously sewed little tufts of cotton, They 
would all look as if had just come out 
of a snow-storm. This would be suitable 
whether they had a Christmas tree or a 
Christmas dinner. 

Ihave seen a class of boys bring in a 
whole bushel of potatoes, or march in 
with a barrel of flour, in eighth-bar.el 
sacks. I have also seen a class come in 
with a dressed pig on a platform. It made 
a little merriment, but it made many a good 
meal for a poor family. 

Your class might march in, each carrying 
anew broom. The brooms could be pre- 
sented to some institution or to some poor 
families. There are a hundred things that they 
could do, any one of which would be inter- 
esting and spectacular. Whatever you do, 
do not lose sight of the true spirit of Christ- 
mas, which.is the.spirit. of:giving in Christ’s 
name and. for his sake. 
































Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon. —A lesson in fellowship (1 Jchn t :1-7). 
‘Turs.—A lesson in holiness (1 John 1 : 8-0). 
WeEpD.—A lesson in divine love (1 John 3 : 1-4). 
‘rnurs.—A lesson in brotherliness (1 John 2: 


tt). 
Fri.—Pro' and ion (t John r :8). 
SavT.—A lesson in prayer (1 John 3 : 19-24). 
Mention other life lessons. 
Tell about the new birth. 


Collect what John says about sin and right- 
eousness. 


, 


. GROUP of college students were sitting 
on the packed trunks and boxes ina 
student’s room. It was the last night 

oftheircourse. They were all ready to leave, 
and they were talking over the future and the 
past. ‘Then one suggested that they should 
read together the first epistle of John and 
kneel down and pray together, one after an- 
other. So they began and read verse about 
the whole epistle and then knelt down and 
prayed and rose up and went out to try 
to live in line with what they had just read : 
‘*T have written unto you, young men, be- 
cause ye are strong, and the word of God 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the 
evil one.’’ Let each of us read the whole 
epistle through now alone, or better, with a 
few friends, and take home to our own life 
what now seems to each of us to’ be its deep- 
est lesson to him. ; 
One of these will be 1 John 2: 6—‘** He 
that saith he abideth in him ought himself 
also to walk even as he walked.’’ ‘That is 
& searching challenge. Discipleship is not 
something verbal. It is vital. We cannot 
merely repeat words or express emotions. 


We must walk as Christ walked. How did 
Christ walk? ‘He’ prayed.. He obeyed his 
Fathér. ‘He forgave his €tiemies: ' He came 


not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and to give his life. “He was among men. as 
ene who'served. Hedid not waste. money 
in luxuries or time in indolence. He went 
about doing good, making it his meat and 
drink to do the will of God, If we say that 
we abide in him, this is the test of our sin- 
cerity. Are we walking as he walked ? 
= 

Another of these will be 1 John 2: 15-17, 
which bids us to love ‘not the world but the 
Father who is above the world and promises 
the abiding life to him who does the will not 


of the transient world but of the everlasting | 


God. From this passage the words are taken 
which are inscribed on the gravestone of Mr. 
Moody. It stands on the little hill back of 
his house called Round Top, in the midst of 
a little grove of pines and birches, looking 
over the winding valley of the Connecticut. 
The words are, ‘* He that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever.’’ They are true 
words. Mr. Moody used to say, ‘‘Some 
morning you will read in the paper that D. 
L. Moody is dead. Don’t you believeit. I 
shal! be more alive at that. very hour than I 
ever was before.’’ Indeed, he is more alive 
now than while he was here among us, and 
his life will abide forever. 


Another will be r John 3 : 1-3, about the 
manner of love which calls us God’s children 
and the purifying strength of hope set upon 
Christ and his life-transforming powers. It 
requires true love to hold fast to the un- 
worthy and to call them your own and to 
take no shame inconfessing them. God will 
be a true Father to us, and these are the 
things which a true Father will do, When 
we feel lonesome or forgotten we can always 
remember these verses, and also when we 
feel discouraged and cast down over our fail- 
ures. God is still loving us, and if we will 
be patient Christ will make us like himself. 

Another lesson will be 1 John 4: 20. The 
test of our love of God is our love of man. 
If we do not love our brothers how can we 
love God? There was a church in which 
there were two brothers each holding office 





in thecharch. | @ quarrel and 
to one another. ‘“‘Ifaman 
and hateth his er, he 
John, and the word he uses 
nand unmistakable. We are not 
any one. Sop aay tees ee Oe 
that is in men and despise abhor it, but 
each soul we are to love, as capable of 
being made like unto God. 


% 
There is one more lesson out of the many 


gS rr ng Itis in 1 John 5: 14, 15. 
Y there be a sweeter or more solemn as- 
surance than this promise about prayer? 











Little Bird That Was Forgotten 
and it was Mary Elizabeth svanaall 
In summer, while the cage hun 
that little bird. In winter, sad-looki 
heard the wee pet’s bubbling song. It 
There came a time, however, when Mary 
neighber who had no cats offered to keep 
advice : 
sing a happy song; but one day his kind 
to take good care of him. 
parting, 
invited. Mary Elizabeth’s pet was taken in 
tertainment thoroughly, and when night 
poor little fellow, that the child who brought 
| know that one by one the birds were taken 
a happy song, ate his breakfast, and sang a 
he sang a happy song. No one came to 
. This is the part of the story Mary Eliza- 
gone and the water in his cup; how two 
forgotten. 
his head when music pealed through the 
the weak little bird must have remembered 
As the organist was passing to the outer 
late. The organist had known Mary Eliza- 
never again forgotten. 
everything seems to go wrong, she remem- 


By Frances Margaret Fox 
H* 
to him over and over, ‘*Sing a happy 
porch out doors, many a man and woman 
friends who came to call sometimes 
seem as if that particular bird would never 
Elizabeth* went to Europe with her father 
him until Mary Elizabeth’s return. Before 
** Always sing a happy song, little bird.’’ 
friend was obliged to leave town for a week, 
** Always sing a happy song, little bird,”’ 
Soon after there was a children’s enter- 
his cage, and of all the glad songs that day 
came he tucked his head under his wing and 
him lent him to her dearest friend to take 
| from the church, and he was forgotten, 
happy song. His cage was in a pew where 
see the sunshine streaming through stained 
give the little bird his bath, so he sang an- 
beth never liked to think of for a minute: 
days passed and the little fellow tucked his 
The third day the organist came to prac- 
church. He had never heard anything like 
Mary Elizabeth’s advice : 
| door she heard a happy song. And Mary 
beth since she was a baby, so of course she 
Mary Elizabeth is a big girl in high-school 
bers the advice she used to give a wee canary, 








| Children at Home | 
WAS Mary Elizabeth’s little 
song, little bird.’’ poe 
smiled when they heard the happy song of 
the troubles that made them sad when 
be forgotten. 
and mother. She couldn’t take the bird. A 
the child sailed, she gave her pet a bit of 
At first it was easy for the little bird to 
and he was left with strangers who promised* 
were the last words the neighbor said at 
tainment in the church, to which birds were 
his was the sweetest. He enjoyed the en- 
went to sleep without fear. He didn’t know, 
| home and keep for five days ; neither did he 
Next morning the little bird awoke, sang 
| a little girl had left him. The bird couldn’t 
| glass windows, but while waiting for his bath 
other happy song. 
how the little bird sang until his seed was 
head under his wing, and knew that he was 
tise on the pipe organ. The little bird lifted 
it,—so sweet, so solemn. When it was over 
** Sing a happy song, little bird.” 
Elizabeth’s pet was found before it was too 
recognized the brave little bird, who was 
now, but when she is discouraged, and 
Lone Beacu, CAL. 














Holman Bible 











We speak of the good 


old days—the charming 
graces and courtly ways. 
—But do we forget 
that they did not know 


Uneeda 
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Biscuit 
The Soda Cracker that is the de- 
light of this day and generation. 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Your selection from among the 


Pianos! Piano-Players! Organs! 
created by the great five-factory Baldwin Piano Plant, 
secures you unique advantages no matter what priced 

4A instrument is chosen from our extensive output. The 
nearly half-century’s experience and the superb manufacturing 
facilities which have won fame for the ‘‘ Baldwin Piano’’ as the mest 
artistic in the world, invests every Baldwin-made instrument with a 
quality distinctive and superior. Let us send you a great plan— 


“BUYING FROM BALDWIN DIRECT.” 


The Baldioin Company 


To anyone sending us the names and addresses of one or more Ss con 
Thermometer sidering the purchase of piano or organ we will il aj i: 
FREE! oxidized . Cull your circle for prospecthes ee ‘them eae 


GOOD BOOKS FoR GIFTS 


Ask for the Catalogue of The Sunday School Times Company 











names; send 





















= The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 


FOR GENTLE QUICK SPEEDY 


CONSTIPATION Hi 


ACTION 
Try half a glass upon arising 





WE DO OUR OWN BINDING. 
Use best paper, Always easily read, because con- 
taining good, clear type. Ask your Bookseller. 


Black Letter Pronouncing Vest Pocket 


in Leather Binding and Gold Edges is 
Testament the Daintiest Book Made. ° 


HOLMAN 








Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ther. If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the ditt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
psabey and a pleasant home with no 
read of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














> ’ 
The Bs 2s. who thinks right will 
use best materials and most skill 


Think right about an Estey Organ 
and write for information to 


Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 











A Food Drink 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment 


A lady doctor writes: 

‘* Though busy hourly with my own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the pleas- 
ure of taking a few minutes fo tell of my 
enjoyment daily obtained from my morn- 
ingcupofPostum, It isa food beverage, 
‘not a stimulant like coffee. 

“I began to use Postum 8 years ago, 
not because I wanted to, but because 
coffee which I dearly loved, made my 
nights long ben | periods to be dreaded 
and unfitting me for business during the 
day. 

<On advice of a friend, I first tried Pos- 
tum, making it carefully as suggested on 
the package. As I had always used 
* cream and no sugar,” I mixed my Pos- 
tum so. It looked good; was clear and 
fragrant, and it was a pleasure to see 
the cream color it ae my Kentucky friend 
always wanted her coffee to look, like a 
new saddle, 

‘« Then I tasted it critically, for I had 
tried many ‘ substitutes’ for coffee. I 
was pleased, yes, satisfied with my Pos- 
tum in taste and effect, and am yet, be- 
ing a constant user of it all these years. 

“T continually assure my friends and 
acquaintances that they will like Posuum 
in place of coffee, and receive benefit from 
itsuse. [have gained weight, can sleep 
and am not nervous. 

Read ** The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

** There's a Reason," 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. . They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





he Best Christmas 

| Present for $1.75 
because all the Family 
will enjoy it all the year 


TheYouth’s 


Companion 


for 1910 


Place The Youth’s Companion in your household and no member of it- need guend on : ile: Rone. Each 
week’s issue during 1910 will be packed full with stories and articles in the greatest variety, and 


a quality that makes 


50 


Star Articles 


contributed by Men 
and Women of Wide 
Distinction in Public 
Life, in Literature, in 
Science, in a Score of 


_ Professions, 


250 


Good Stories 


including a number of 
Serials; many Stories 
of Adventure; Humor- 
ous Tales and Stories 
of Character and 
Heroism. 


1000 


Up-to-Date Notes 


on what is going on in 
the World of Science 
and Natural History; 
on the Affairs of Na- 
tions; on Events of: im- 
portance everywhere. 


the reading worth while. Same, oh eey Gees NE ean 


One-Minute Stories 
Inimitable Domestic 
Sketches, Anecdotes, 
Bits of Humor. The 
Weekly Article on 
Health ; Timely Editori- 
als; Children’s Page. 


Sample Copies of The Youth's Companion and Mlustrated Announcement of the 1910 Volume seat free upon request. 


‘GHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON 


and Christmas Numbers. 


Gift 1. 


reading that would cost $30 in book form. 





Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or the name of 
this publication) with $1.75 for the 52 issues of The Companion for 1910 will receive 


All the remaining issues for 1909, including the beautiful Thanksgiving 


The Companion’s “Venetian’’ Calendar for rg10, lithographed in 13 
Gift 4 colors and gold (an extra copy of this Calendar being sent to every 
* one making a present of a subscription to some one else). 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of rg10o—a library of the best 
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THE YOUTH’S. COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 























Texas Irrigation Bonds 
$1,000 6% GOLD BONDS 


$100 — $500 — 
San Benito Land and Water Co., Rio Grande Valley, Texas 


We are offering our customers this issue of 


$750,000—Netting 6% 


Maturities $75,000 May 1, 191 and rgzxa, and $100,000 yearly thereafter to and including r9r7. 
nterest is payable semi-annually in New York or St. Loui uis, 
Bonds can be registered as to ownership. 
The security back of these bonds eanaliie of first liens on lands sold to farmers, lands owned by the 
Company, irrigation plant, buildings, ete., affording bond holders 


A Total Security of over $2,000,000 


or 2% times the t of indebted 45,000 acres of land are irrigated by the Company’s canals, 
over 90% by a gravity system. Perpetual water charges of from » xo per acre per annum will pro- 
uce an income many times the fixed intcrest charges on bonded de 
This project has been Vere czaminne for us and approved by ieading engineers of America, prominent 
irrigators and our own experienced force 
ality approved by Hon. Charles B. Wood, Chicago, and Gregory, Batts & Brooks of Austin 
The Rio Grande Valley is the Nile Country of America. T'welve months of growing season and the 
richest alluvial soil under irrigation produces enormous crops of sugar cane, corn, cotton, alfalfa, citrus 
fruits and midwinter vegetables. 





pmovial circular, reports, photogr=phs, legal cpinions, sent on request. 
Back of these bonds—our tyenty years’ experience—no losses. 
Thirty issues of other good bors, cities, towns, school districts and timber loans, netting 4% to 6%, 


for your selection. 
Customers in thirty-nine states buy of us. Address : 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


Chicago Office Merchants’ Laclede Building 
205 LaSalle Street Dept. X. St. Louis, Mo. 











A publisher who knows the 
book-buying habits of The 
Sunday School Times readers 
recently advertised some good 
books in these columns. He 
was not surprised, but pleased, 
to sell 127 substantial volumes 
in a few days after the ad- 
vertisement appeared, and 
the sale hadn't stopped when 
he reported the number. | He 
was pleased, too, over the fact 
that this advertisement had 
brought up to that time twice 
asmany orders as a like ad- 
vertisement in thése pages 
last autumn. Is there a hint 
here for other publishers ? 

The Sunday School Times 
readers duy books. . Do they 
know yours? 


at ne % tan -~ 








